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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Marcu 1961 marks the 40th anniversary of the Kronstadt 
Uprising, the rebellion against Communist dictatorship on 
the island naval base built in 1703 by Peter the Great to 
protect his new city of St. Petersburg. Much, of course, has 
been written about that event—which is described in the 
official Great Soviet Encyclopedia as a “mutiny . . . prepared 
by foreign and native counter-revolutionaries who took ad- 
vantage of the discontent in many sections of the peasantry.” 
But we still feel that the most telling account of what actually 
occurred is to be found in the /zvestia (News) of the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt Sailors, Red 
Army Men and Workers, published March 3-19, 1921. 

In its first issue, on March 3, the Kronstadt /zvestia de- 
clared: “Our country is experiencing a difficult moment. 
Famine, cold and economic collapse have held us in an iron 
vise for three years. The Communist party, ruling the coun- 
try, has drawn away from the masses and is powerless to 
lead them out of the general state of ruin. The Party has 
ignored the disturbances which have recently taken place 
in Petrograd and Moscow. and which clearly demonstrate 
that it has lost the confidence of the working masses. It has 
ignored the demands of the workers. It considers them to 
be intrigues of counter-revolution. It is deeply mistaken. 
- These disturbances and these demands are the voice of all 
the people, all the toilers. All the workers, sailors and Red 
Army men now clearly see that only by joint efforts . . . 
can the country get bread, wood, coal, dress the shoe- 
less and unclothed, and lead the republic out of a blind 
alley.” 



































On March 8, the Kronstadt /zvestia carried an editorial 
entitled, “What We Are Fighting For”: “With the October 
Revolution, the working class had hoped to achieve emanci- 
pation. But there resulted an even greater enslavement 
of human personality. The power of the police and gendarme 
monarchy fell into the hands of the usurpers—the Commu- 
nists, who, instead of giving the working people liberty, have 
instilled in them the constant fear of . . . the Cheka, which 
by its horrors surpasses by far the gendarme Tsarist re- 
gime. . .. But more infamous and criminal is the spiritual 
cabal created by the Communists: they have laid their hand 
also on the inner world of the working people. forcing them 
to think only the Communist way. . . . Here the banner of 
rebellion is raised for liberation for the three-year-old oppres- 
sion and yoke of the Communist autocracy. . . . Here, in 
Kronstadt, is the cornerstone of the third revolution which 
is breaking the last chains of the worker and opening the 
new, broad road to socialist creativeness. . . . This revolution 
gives the working people the opportunity, at last, to have 
their own freely elected Soviets, operating without any cor- 
rective pressure, and to reconstitute the bureaucratic trade 
unions into voluntary societies of workers, peasants and 
laboring intelligentsia. The police stick of the Communist 
autocracy is finally broken.” 

Ten days later, on March 18, 1921, Bolshevik forces re- 
duced the Kronstadt Uprising to an ugly incident in Com- 
munist history. 

Forty years after, the true version of the rebellion has been 
consigned to the Soviet memory hole. 
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By Immanuel Wallerstein 








The question which forms the title 
of this article is being debated to- 
day in every corner of the world 
with at best confusing results. Here 
Immanuel Wallerstein offers one 
answer which he feels can bring 
order out of the chaos in the Con- 
go: a realistic national coalition 
government. An assistant professor 
of sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Wallerstein lived in Ghana and 
the Ivory Coast in 1956-57 and has 
visited Africa every year since then. 
Illustrations are by Ruth Marossi. 





was a catastrophe not only for 
the Congo but for the United States 
position in Africa. To fully under- 
stand why, and to explore the chan- 


om MURDER of Patrice Lumumba 


nels of possible action in the present 
situation, it is first necessary to have 
a clear picture of the forces now at 
work in the former Belgian territory. 

There are today in the Congo at 
least four local armies, eight provin- 
cial governments (although only six 
provinces) and two “national gov- 
ernments’—plus the United Nations 
Command with troops of more than 
a dozen countries. The largest area 
is under the control of the Lumum- 
ba coalition. It includes Oriental 
Province, now being run by Lumum- 
ba’s Deputy Premier, Antoine Gizen- 
ga; Kivu Province, originally the 
territory of Anicet Kashamura (but 
as of this writing, there seems to 
have been a falling-out between 
Gizenga and Kashamura, with the 
former taking over) ; and the north- 
ern half of Katanga, where the Balu- 
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bakat party is in power. In all three 
areas, the Congolese army seems to 
be controlled by General Victor 
Lundula, who is working with Gizen- 
ga and whose total forces are said 
to number 7,000 men. 

In the northern half of Kasai, the 
provincial government (constitution- 
ally, the government of all Kasai) 
also is pro-Lumumbist. This is Lulua 
territory, and the Luluas have con- 
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sistently been faithful members of 
the Lumumba coalition. But the Army 
was loyal to General Joseph Mobutu, 
who is supporting President Joseph 
Kasavubu in Leopoldville, and an un- 
easy compromise prevailed until this 
past week when the Lumumbists took 
full control. 

The southern half of Katanga is 
ruled by Moise Tshombe whose 
3,000-man army has in iis ranks 
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Belgian officers and recruited ad- 
venturers from Rhodesia, South 
Africa and the Western world. 
Union Miniére, the Belgian mining 
syndicate. has been financing and 
supporting Tshombe’s Conakat party 
since its creation. Tshombe claims 
legal control over all Katanga and 
has declared the Province an inde- 
pendent state. He flies his own flag 





and conducts his own “diplomatic 
relations.” 

In the southern half of Kasai, 
Albert Kalonji has established a 
“Mining State” which does not have 
even the flimsiest of legal authoriza- 
tions. But with his 1,000 troops and 
his set of European right-wing ad- 
venturers as officers, he manages to 
keep the diamond mines of Formini- 
ére running. While Kalonji does 
not claim independence, he does not 
recognize any other Congo regime 
as having authority over him or his 
army. Were it not for the presence 
of Ghanaian UN Kalonji 
might well fall rapidly: He _ is 
squeezed between the Luluas of north 


troops, 


Kasai, severe enemies of his western 
Balubas. and the eastern Balubas of 
Katanga. who have not forgiven him 
for his alliance with their enemy 
Tshombe. 

In Leopoldville Province, Kasa- 
vubu’s authority is secured by 
Mobutu’s 7.000-odd troops. However, 
the provincial government is presided 
over by Cleophas Kamitatu, whose 
Parti Solidaire Africain is part of 
the Lumumba coalition—indeed, the 


national president of the PSA is An- 
toine Gizenga. The party’s strength, 
from the 
Bakongo peoples in the southern 
half of the 
around Leopoldville proper is peopled 
by the Bakongo, Kasavubu’s tribe and 
the tribe of Abbé Fulbert Youlou, 
President of the neighboring state 


moreover, comes anti- 


province. The area 


of Congo (Brazzaville). 

Equator Province is controlled by 
Mobutu troops, and many members 
of the Kasavubu regime come from 
there (Premier Joseph Ileo, Mobutu, 
Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko). 
This is really the bailiwick of Jean 
Bolikango, whom Kasavubu defeated 
for the Presidency with Lumumba’s 
help. After flirting briefly with Gizen- 
ga, Bolikango joined the Ileo gov- 
ernment. 

Lastly, there are the two national 
governments, that of Ileo backed by 
Kasavubu and that of Gizenga. Vari- 
ous constitutional arguments have 
been set forth to show that the Ileo 
regime is the legal government, and 
there have been an equal number of 
counter arguments in favor of the 
Gizenga regime. However, this is 
fundamentally a political, not a 
juridical, question. 

Meanwhile, the 
have taken sides. The U.S. is sup- 
porting Kasavubu, the USSR is be- 
hind Gizenga, Belgium is backing 
Tshombe and Kasavubu. The inde- 
pendent African states have split. 
Their range from the 
United Arab Republic’s and Guinea’s 
all-out support of the Lumumbists 
to the all-out support of the anti- 
Lumumbists by Congo (Brazzaville) , 


world’s powers 


positions 


with a host of positions in between. 

Why, in this turmoil, is Lumum- 
ba’s death a “catastrophe”? To begin 
with, he was the only leader of a 
national coalition. He also was, as 
Colin Legum observes in his new 
book, Congo Disaster, “fundamental- 
ly pro-Western.” In fact, Lumumba 
only turned to Russia for aid (in a 
request signed jointly, it is regularly 
forgotten, with Kasavubu) when the 
UN command refused to bring the 
Katanga secessionist movement under 


the control of his government and 
simultaneously forbade him to do 
this by force. 

Coalitions are not easy things to 
construct in Africa. Never having 
had the time (because of the lateness 
of Belgian decolonization) to build 
an effective party structure, and beset 
after independence by army revolts, 
rebellion in Katanga and South Kasai 
and Belgian intervention, Lumumba 
held his coalition together in part by 
sheer skill and in part by the force 
of the nationalist idea. The coalition 
broke down in early September when 
the force of Abako party separatism 
combined with U.S. concern about 
Soviet assistance to bring about the 
Kasavubu-Mobutu coup. 

From September to November 
there was still a real possibility of 
restoring the coalition. Then the U.S. 
pushed the recognition of the Kasa- 
vubu delegation through the United 
Nations and set off a disastrous se- 
quence of events: Once the Kasavubu 
delegation was seated, the UN had to 
lift its protection of Congo polliti- 
cians. Lumumba was forced to run 
for it to Stanleyville. He didn’t make 
it, partly, be it underlined, because 





Ghana troops in Kasai stood by, out 
of what some Congolese consider ex- 
cessive loyalty to the UN, while 
Mobutu’s troops captured Lumumba. 
In any case, Kasavubu showed him- 
self too weak among his own troops 
to hold Lumumba. After the January 
incidents in the Thysville garrison— 
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when Lumumba was almost liberated 
by his guardians—Kasavubu and 
Bomboko slipped him off to his death 
in Katanga. 

This paved the way for further 
disintegration in the various strong- 
holds. Already there have been re- 
ports of a falling-out between Gizenga 
and Kashamura. The Kasavubu-Ileo 
regime is a very uneasy grouping 
which, were it not for international 
support, would not hold together 
long, and may not anyway. Even 
“strong” Katanga may soon see an 
internal struggle between Tshombe 
and his Interior Minister, Godefroid 
Munongo. 

Unless a national coalition is rapid- 
ly restored, the Congo will deteriorate 
into a set of petty principalities, on 
a tribal base, engaged in constant 
warfare, perhaps all with foreign ad- 
venturers as officers. The world has 
seen a similar deterioration of na- 
tional authority in China in_ this 
century and knows the outcome of 
30 years of such pointless internecine 


struggle. 


N AFRICA today there are indeed 
Bs camps, but not the two we 
have invented (the pro-Soviet and 
the pro-Western). There are those 
whose friendship can be bought, and 
there are those whose friendship must 
be earned because they have popu- 
lar strength which is solid and en- 
during. Thus far, the West has been 
banking more heavily on the former 
than on the latter in the Congo crisis. 

Nevertheless, strange as it may 
seem, the United States alone still 
has initiative in the Congo. For the 
Kennedy Administration is not yet 
totally committed to the disastrous 
policies of the late Eisenhower era. 
It can move fast to re-establish a 
realistic national coalition. The na- 
tional coalition that already exists— 
which groups parties and_ tribes 
throughout the nation, as well as 
educated urbanites—is the Lumumba 
coalition. Some elements are missing. 
They are found in the Kasavubu 
camp and must be added to it. Who 
would head such a coalition is a 
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matter for negotiation. It is quite 
possible that Gizenga would return 
to being Deputy Premier under 
someone else. This someone else 
could be one of the Kasavubu sup- 
porters not implicated directly in 
Lumumba’s murder (there are a 
few), or one of the Lumumbists who 
has remained relatively quiet (there 
are several). Tshombe will not join 
this coalition—of that we may be 
sure. He is a rebel against the very 
principle of central government in 
the Congo and he will hold out until 
he is crushed, 

Much of the current American 
hesitation about a coalition derives 





from fear of Gizenga, who is said 
by some to be a Soviet agent, or 
nearly so. Aside from the fact that 
the supporting evidence for this is 
extremely thin, the fear is based on 
a misunderstanding of African poli- 
tics. Gizenga is not the head of a 
Communist party. He has no Com- 
munist cadres with which to take 
over a government. He is the present 
leader of a nationalist coalition, sup- 
ported in the Congo and throughout 
Africa on the basis of its adherence 
to anti-colonialist and __neutralist 
principles. 

Should Gizenga try to exceed these 
limits, he would be checked not only 
at home but by his very strong Afri- 


can supporters. Despite much wor- 
ried analysis, the Casablanca powers 
(United Arab Republic, Morocco, 
Libya, Guinea, Ghana and Mali) are 
not interested in having the Soviet 
Union take over the Congo. It should 
be noted in this connection that it 
was a UAR-sponsored Congo resolu- 
tion in the UN that failed only two 
weeks ago to obtain Soviet support. 

As for the issue of federalism, this 
has been grossly exaggerated. The 
Congo already has six provincial 
parliaments and executives. Granting 
these six provinces more power might 
well be the decision of the projected 
Constituent Assembly. Indeed there 
are many elements of the Lumumbist 
coalition who would support such a 
move. What Lumumba always stood 
against was the recarving of the Con- 
go’s map into tribal units which 
would then be federated. 

Outsiders often say Lumumba 
should have emulated the model of 
federal Nigeria, but that is exactly 
what he did do. Nigeria’s statesmen 
stood very firm in the last few years 
against the recarving of their coun- 
try into tribal units (the so-called 
“minorities” question). Nigeria’s re- 
gions are no more and no less 
ethnically homogeneous than those of 
the Congo. If they have relatively 
more legislative power than the Con- 
go provinces, each structure is a 
direct legatee of the respective colo- 
nial administrations. 

In the final analysis, therefore. 
what the Congo desperately needs is 
the restoration of a normal political 
atmosphere—or else we shall have 
government-by-assassination. To this 
end, Parliament must be reconvened. 
There is no other legitimate institu- 
tion, and new elections have as their 
prerequisite internal order. 

All of this requires that Washing- 
ton face the facts in the Congo and 
move accordingly. Anarchy is our 
enemy. African unity is our friend. 
Until we understand and act on this 
principle in Africa, Washington will 
continue to be the most effective in- 
strument of Soviet penetration into 
Africa. 


Bean 





THE UN AND THE SMALL NATIONS 


Order in the Congo will depend on their determination to prevent 


the area from becoming a ‘cockpit for every great national interest’ 


HE STAKES in the Congo get 

higher and higher as more and 
more nations, new and old, throw 
their reputations onto the table in the 
United Nations. Russia and the 
United States, Ghana and Guinea. 
the United Arab Republic, India and 
many others have now taken up atti- 
tudes which it will be difficult, if not 
impossible. for them to change with- 
out serious loss of face. If the game 
is allowed to proceed, the usual out- 
come of such gambling will almost 
inevitably occur—the players with 
the smallest capital will gradually 
drop out until the two giants are 
left facing each other across a table 
littered with bad debts and ruined 
reputations. 

The Congo crisis, therefore. is a 
test of whether the smaller nations in 
the world organization have the 
power. in the last resort, to impose 
restrictions on the pretensions and 
quarrels of their larger neighbors. 
The Congo is a crisis of African 
nationalism and Afro-Asian_states- 
manship. but above all. it is a crisis 
of the United Nations, which will 
either emerge in a new and more 
powerful form or more maimed and 
halting than it is already. 

The Security Council resolution 
sponsored by the UAR, Liberia and 
Ceylon, passed on February 20, pro- 
bably gives the UN its last chance. 
It also gives it its best chance so far. 





Davin Watt, whose articles appear 
here and abroad, is the diplomatic 
correspondent for THE SCOTSMAN. 


By David Watt 


For by giving the UN army in the 
Congo the power to use force to pre- 
vent civil war, it steps over a vital 
boundary. The UN has now, in effect. 
admitted that it can, in certain cir- 
cumstances, interfere in a country’s 
internal affairs. 

This resolution has immense sig- 
nificance for the Congo, where the 
UN Command’s scrupulous attention 
to its instructions not to interfere 
has encouraged other powers to do 
so. The Belgian government support- 
ed Moise Tshombe in Katanga Pro- 
vince; the Western powers supported 
(with dwindling confidence) Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu and Premier 
Joseph Ileo in Leopoldville; Russia 
and the UAR backed former Premier 
doubtful 
whether any of them would have 


Patrice Lumumba. It is 


done so with such energy if the UN 
had been allowed to take stronger 
and more effective measures from the 
start. 

As it was, each side in the Congo 
United 


Nations of allowing the other to con- 


was able to accuse the 
tinue its activities unchecked. It is as 
preposterous to blame the UN for 
allowing the atrocious murder of 
Lumumba and his companions as it 
is to blame it (as Tshombe does) for 
allowing Lumumbist forces to pene- 
trate into Katanga Province. Neither 
action, given the then existing powers 
of the UN, could have been prevent- 
ed by force. If the meddling of the 
great powers has been averted by ihe 
Afro-Asian resolution, so has the op- 
posite danger represented by the 


defeated Soviet resolution—which 
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called for the complete withdrawal of 
UN forces. 

The interim report of the special 
UN Conciliation Commission to the 
Congo; the plan of President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, which calls for 
an all-African force in the Congo; 
and Prime Minister Nehru’s attack 
on the Russian resolution, all start 
from the assumption that it is only 
the UN which can ward off civil war. 
The Russians, by inviting the Congo 
to “settle her own affairs,” are insur- 
ing that she does so by the only 
methods which have so far proved 
effective—by military violence. In 
the ensuing conflict, moreover, it is 
very doubtful whether the great 
powers could be persuaded to remain 
strictly neutral. This is an argument 
which cannot be refuted and its force 
is recognized in the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution. 

Why did the Russians put up such 
an obviously dangerous plan and 
why did they abstain from support 
of the 


French presumably did so because 


Afro-Asian initiative (the 
they fear a precedent for UN inter- 
vention in Algeria) ? The Russians’ 
sustained attack on, and present boy- 
cott of, Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold are part of the same gen- 
eral strategy, and proceed from the 
basic principle, which goes back to 
Lenin, that the Soviet state cannot 
accept any diminution of its freedom 
of action from supra-national author- 
ities. Hammarskjold was_ perfectly 
acceptable to the Russians up to the 
moment his office took on an inde- 
pendent role, and when, in conse- 
quence, the UN became greater than 
the sum of its parts. 

This occurred when the UN forces 
in the Middle East were enlarged, 
against Russian wishes, and when a 
UN presence entered Laos in 1959, 
also in the face of Russian opposi- 
tion. Hammarskjold’s activities last 
summer over the Congo were the 
final straw, and Khrushchev’s violent 
attack at the General Assembly meet- 
ing in October was the result. The 
Russian demand for a ruling trium- 
virate for the organization is express- 
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ly designed to prevent the Secretary 
General’s initiative happening again. 

It is significant that Hammar- 
skjold’s reply was to appeal to the 
smaller powers’ instincts of self-pre- 
servation. This reply was sufficiently 
effective to cause the Russians to 
drop the triumvirate notion hastily. 
It is possible that they may also drop 
their boycott of Hammarskjold if 
the reaction of the Afro-Asian 
powers makes it clear that they will 





HAMMARSKJOLD AND KHRUSHCHEY: 


support him until, at least, his term 
of office expires in 1963, At any rate, 
it is certain that the Russian failure 
to veto the latest Security Council 
resolution is a victory for the Afro- 
Asian bloc. 

It is useless to deny that there 
are also dangers from the other side. 
It is obviously going to be very diffi- 
cult to persuade the Katanga regime 
to take part in the summit conference 
of Congolese political leaders sug- 
gested by the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission, or to acquiesce in a federal 
solution to the constitutional prob- 
lem of the Congo. It will be almost 
impossible to disarm the Katanga 
army, particularly if Tshombe is en- 
couraged to be defiant by the West- 
ern powers. The new American Ad- 
ministration has seen the danger 
signals and has accordingly insisted 
on the removal of all Belgian mili- 





tary agents from the secessionist 
province, but there may be those in 
the Belgian and even the British 
Government who believe that a Ka- 
tanga military strike against the 
Gizenga government in Stanleyville 
should be condoned while it can still 
be effective. 

The latest developments have great 


signiflcance, quite apart from the 
Congo crisis itself. It has been argued 
that Khrushchev is 


allowing his 


A QUESTION OF ULTIMATE SUPREMACY 


chances for mischief-making in the 
Congo to pass by, just as he may now 
accept a Laotian settlement, because 
he genuinely wants a measure of 
disarmament and a limited agree- 
ment with the United States. It would 
be very naive to overlook these 
motives; yet it is the United Nations 
which has forced a decision, pro- 
vided the forum, applied the pressure 
of adverse propaganda and given 
the great powers a face-saving ex- 
cuse for agreeing to what they were 
in two minds about. Whether they 
will actually allow the Afro-Asian 
resolution to be carried out is an- 
other matter, but to a large extent 
this will depend on the continued 
pressure of the small nations within 
the United Nations and their real will 
to prevent the Congo becoming a 
great national 


cockpit for every 


interest. 











BOHN 


LL THAT I KNEW about migra- 
tory workers is what I saw 


along the highways of Delaware: 


battered-looking shacks, sad-faced 
parents creeping along rows of 


vegetables while their sleazily dressed 
children played by themselves in the 
dirt. 

I suppose most of us who have 
viewed these scenes of poverty and 
suffering have had pretty much the 
same thoughts. We have a passing 
feeling of sympathy, but after all, 
what can you expect of people who 
are almost always on the road. How 
can you educate them, improve their 
health or 


We have trouble enough 
t @) 


persuade them to or- 
ganize? 
trying to educate and organize people 
who stay put. It’s just too bad, but 
what can we do? 

I have been told that hundreds of 
thousands of migratory workers are 
necessary to harvest our fruit and 
vegetable crops. We are helped in 
the East by Puerto Ricans, Southern 
Negroes and poor whites, while the 
factory-farmers of the West depend 
upon the Mexicans. Without the help 
of these neighbors our crops would 
rot, we would not have piles of fruit 
in our super-markets and the owners 
of the giant produce farms would 
soon go bankrupt. Anyway, maybe 
these people like to live as they do. 
Perhaps they have a streak of gypsy 
in their blood . . . or so we delude 
ourselves. 

The other day in Washington some 
friends invited me to see a television 
documentary. It was produced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
was exhibited in the bright auditori- 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Migrant Workers’ 
‘Harvest of Shame’ 





um of the New Senate Office Build- 
ing. The film was called Harvest of 
Shame and Ed Murrow, who was its 
moving spirit, announced: “It has to 
do with the men, women and children 
who harvest the crops in this country 
of ours, the best fed nation on earth. 
These are the forgotten people, the 
underprotected, the undereducated, 
the underclothed, the underfed. . . . 
Were it not for the labor of these 
people you are going to meet, you 
might not starve, but your table 
would not be laden with the luxuries 
we have all come to regard as es- 
sentials.” 

After this brief introduction the 
viewer saw the migrants crowded in- 
to open trucks or crude buses. We 
entered their primitive shacks. From 
with the 
workers we learned why so many of 


Murrow’s conversations 
the adults cannot read or write and 
why most of the children have no 
chance to go to school. Remaining 
but a few weeks in one place, they 
cannot take advantage of any com- 
munity service. They pass through 
the country but really do not belong 
to it. 

Every now and then, as you would 
expect, a truck or a bus overturns 
and people are hurt or killed. And 
this, Murrow explains, “is not taking 
place in the Congo. It has nothing to 
do with Johannesburg or Capetown. 
It is not in Nyasaland or Nigeria. 
This is in Florida. These are citizens 
of the United States in 1960.” 

This spectacular film did not at- 
tract as much attention in Washing- 
ton as its creators had hoped. Only 
a few score spectators viewed it in 


the auditorium. There were some 
members of Congress and a few ex. 
perts from the various departments 
—people whose work has given then 
special knowledge of the conditions 
pictured on the screen. I was particu. 
larly glad to meet among. them 
Senator Harrison Williams of Ney 
Jersey. As chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
he has become the leader in a lively 
movement to clean up this disgrace. 
ful mess. He is the sort of chap who 
just naturally gets things done. And 
he is gathering about him a fine staff 
of people who long have been con. 
cerned with the plight of migrant 
workers. 

I saw Harvest of Shame on Janv- 
ary 30. On 


Spessard L. Holland of Florida de- 


February 6, Senator 


livered an impressive reply in the 
Senate to the presentation made by 
CBS. “This telecast,” he began, “is 
grossly unfair to both migrant agri- 
cultural workers and their employ- 
ers. It presents migrant workers in 
a highly unfavorable light. and their 
employers as hardhearted exploiters 
of their labor.” Although he quoted 
statements to the effect that only one 
out of 500 migrant children goes to 
grade school and only one out of 
5.000 high school, he 
matched these figures with lists of 


finishes 


migrant young people who have 
finished both high school and col- 
lege. “Good motives,” he said, “are 
no excuse for playing fast and loose 
with the truth.” 

As for myself, the two published 
volumes on the hearings issued by 
Williams’ committee gave me a firm- 
er basis for optimism. Though the 
migrant workers now swarm over 
half of our states, I learned from 
these nation-wide hearings that the 
country is beginning to wake up. 
Church-women, service clubs and 
preachers are getting into the act. 
They are learning to recognize 
migrant workers as fellow citizens, 
the first step in bringing these people 
up to a reasonably secure level in 
the affluent society they have done 


so much to sustain. 
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Letter from London 





BRITISH POLITICS 


IN THE DOLDRUMS 


By G. L. Arnold 


LONDON 

HE BritisH public is being told 
by its political pundits that a 
vigorous and progressive administra- 
tion has arrived in Washington. The 
same public is uncomfortably aware 
that similar adjectives cannot be 
used to describe the present London 
Government. All of which has deep- 
ened an already existing sense of 
uneasiness caused by rapid eco- 
nomic growth in Western Europe at 
atime of relative stagnation at home. 
The contrast between the youthful 
vigor of John F. Kennedy’s team and 
the elderly look of Harold Macmil- 
lan’s Cabinet is so striking that some 
of the younger and more alert Tories 
—organized in the so-called “Bow 
Group”—have made it the chief 
theme of their criticism. Even the 
Labor party has recently taken its 
head out of the sands of internal 
squabbles for a moment—just long 
enough to give R. H. S. Crossman 
and the New Statesman a chance to 
sing Kennedy’s praises and damn the 
Tories for being so backward. But 
the trans-Atlantic parallel can be 
pushed just so far; it cannot alter the 
basic fact of present-day British poli- 
tics: Labor remains ineffective and 
the Conservative Government _re- 
mains solidly entrenched in power. 
Moreover, as Tory administrations 
go, the Macmillan Cabinet is fairly 
progressive. Some of its principal 
figures are distinctly on the liberal 
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side. The young and energetic Col- 
onial Secretary, lan Macleod, could 
easily be a member of Kennedy’s 
group; his politics are close to those 
of liberal U.S. Democrats—so much 
so that he is now under fire from 
elderly diehards in his own party 
who are alarmed by his plans for the 
speedy transfer of political power to 
African majorities in most of Brit- 
ain’s remaining colonial territories. 

But it is not lack of liberalism 
that disturbs many people in Britain 
today; it is a lack of purpose. And 
this dissatisfaction extends to both 
major parties and their respective 
leaderships. As long ago as last sum- 
mer, while the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was still in office, some of 
the more observers 
warned that the entire country, in- 
cluding the Opposition, was sliding 


clearsighted 





MACLEOD: ALARMS TORY DIEHARDS 


into a dangerous state of compla: 
cency. 

The Government is primarily re- 
sponsible for the present atmosphere; 
after all, it has set the tone. The 
public cannot be blamed for taking 
Macmillan on trust when he assures 
it that things are getting better all 
around and that world peace is going 
to be preserved, thanks to the per- 
sistent efforts of an alert British Gov- 
ernment. This image—originally a 
by-product of the successful Conserv- 
ative election campaign in 1959— 
flatters too many hopes to be seri- 
ously challenged: least of all by an 
Opposition whose chief criticism of 
Macmillan seems to be that, in addi- 
tion to wasting his time in Moscow, 
he should also have wasted it in 
Peking. 

There are Labor members 
know that their party must share the 
blame for the sense of unreality 
which increasingly befogs British 
politics; and there are enlightened 
Tories who know in their hearts that 
Macmillan has more in common with 
Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald than with Winston Churchill. 
The difficulty is that neither group 
can suggest an alternative. For one 


who 


thing they are leaderless; for an- 
other, they are divided by the his- 
toric party gulf. Socialists like Denis 
Healey or Desmond Donnelly have 
enough in common with realistic 
Tories and Liberals to set up a criti- 
cal chorus behind the scenes, but the 
front benches cannot get together. 
Meanwhile, the Parliamentary 


sham-battles over increased health 








charges and other trifling issues go 
on, to the delight of headline writers 
and party managers in search of 
broad, simple issues. If “the Tories 
are undermining the health service,” 
why worry over complex matters like 
the future of British trade or the 
slow growth of the British economy? 

The difficulty of trying to rouse 
the public self-induced 
slumber was illustrated last July, 
when Macmillan hurriedly convened 
a meeting of prominent businessmen 


from its 


to urge them to increase exports. The 
meeting followed hard on the heels 
of a sudden rise in the interest rate 
and other Government panic meas- 
ures, oddly contrasting with soporific 
platitudes about greater prosperity 
during the election campaign nine 
months before. Not surprisingly, the 
businessmen were annoyed on being 
told that the country was not really so 
well off as they had been led to be- 
lieve, and that everything now de- 
pended on a gigantic export spurt. 

Since then, some revealing trade 
figures for 1960 have been published. 
They show a rise of only six per cent 
in exports, as against a 14 per cent 
growth in imports. During the same 
period France’s exports shot up by 
25 per cent (following a 29 per cent 
rise the year before), and the Euro- 
pean Common Market took further 
steps to unify its external tariff— 
without reference to Britain. 

These statistics prove that West 
European economic growth can no 
longer be considered solely a matter 
of the “German miracle”; it is clear- 
ly a long-term phenomenon which 
will be hastened by the development 
of the Common Market. Whether 
Britain will profit indirectly because 
a prosperous Western Europe will 
buy more British goods is debatable. 
The argument is much favored 
Empire-minded 
who oppose joining the Common 
Market, although it can easily be 
countered by warnings of what may 
happen to the competitive strength 
of British export industries once the 
West Europeans expand further into 
overseas markets. 


among politicians 
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What is not debatable is that 
France and Germany seem intent on 
building the kind of permanent union 
—political as well as economic— 
which Britain probably cannot join, 
and that this must in the long run 
affect Britain’s outlook. 
Tory traditionalists like to point out 
that about 45 per cent of Britain’s 
exports still go to the Commonwealth, 


economic 


as against only 15 per cent to the 
European Common Market countries 
(France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands). 
But statistics also show that the Euro- 
pean market is the more dynamic 
of the two: British exports to Com- 
mon Market countries have gone up 
five times as fast since 1951 as have 
exports to the Commonwealth. Con- 
sequently, the Commonwealth trade 
is becoming proportionately less im- 
portant, although in bulk it is still 
the biggest single outlet. Nor do the 
minor European countries—princi- 
pally Scandinavia and Switzerland— 
offer a real substitute for the German- 
French-Italian combine. 

Thus Britain is in danger of being 
pushed into a position of relative 
economic inferiority—the more so 
since it is less prosperous and dy- 
namic than such trading partners as 
Sweden, now the country with the 
highest living standard in Europe. 
Moreover, unlike Sweden. Britain 
cannot afford large expenditures for 
increased health, education and wel- 
fare services. The British Treasury 
simply does not have enough money 
to go around. Although the current 
outlay of over $5 billion for defense 
is over one-quarter of the total budg- 
et, it is not enough to provide the 
country with even a first line of de- 
fense. The regular forces are weak 
and badly equipped and the cele- 
brated “independent nuclear deter- 
rent” has largely symbolic value. 


T IS THIS national malaise that 
tea for the sniping at Min- 
isters which has lately spread from 
drawing-rooms to the columns of the 
Tory press. As in 1956, when they 
nagged Anthony Eden into the Suez 


adventure, certain influential right. 
wing columnists and their political 
allies are on the warpath. This time, 
though, the target is not the 
Egyptians or even the African na. 
tionalists who are making things dif. 
ficult for Macmillan and Macleod in 
Rhodesia. The enemy is on the home 
front, and its name is not socialism, 
but trade unionism. To the rebellious 
Conservatives and their friends in the 
business community, what really 
holds back British progress is a com- 
bination of two obstacles, both asso- 
ciated with the legacy of postwar 
Labor rule: high taxation and the 
power of the unions. 

It is noteworthy that these two 
factors are considered to be Siamese 
twins. Those Tories who regard the 
Trades Union Congress as the chief 
hindrance to efficiency in industry 
also believe that managerial efforts 
could be spurred by reducing taxes 
on middle-range incomes. In their 
view, the fault of the unions (and 
the Labor party) lies not so much 
in promoting constant wage increases 
as in doing nothing to offset them 
by encouraging greater efficiency. 

These Tory critics—who include 
some of the younger and more pro- 
gressive elements—admit that indus- 
try is less efficient than it should be, 
but they blame the unions rather than 
management. While this is question- 
able, it is that they 
have selected managerial and labor 
efficiency in industry as the yard- 
stick by which to measure Britain’s 
current performance. 

But the argument for increased in- 


significant 


dustrial efficiency comes with dimin- 
ished effect from those who are un- 
willing to plump for some sort of 
public planning. And the “Bow 
Group” of progressive young Tories 
is largely made up of smart young 
men in finance, business and adver- 
tising agencies who are firmly against 
Government “interference” in their 
affairs. These people are quite liberal 
about native rights in Africa, the 
death penalty or modern art, and 
much less insular than the older gen- 
eration which they are now about 
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to replace. They are anything but old- 
fashioned diehards and Empire- 
builders: In fact, they give the im- 
pression of having realized that the 
Empire is no longer in existence. 
But—like their American counter- 
parts, many of whom crowded 
around Richard Nixon’s banner—- 
they have a very large blind spot in 
relation to everything that concerns 
the inherent wastefulness and ab- 
surdity of unregulated “free enter- 
prise.” Their priorities are modern 
enough, but their scale of values is 
so arranged as to put private busi- 
ness first and everything else a dis- 
tant second. 

As a result, their criticism of the 
Government’s handling of economics 
reduces itself to a demand for lower 
taxes on earned incomes, higher 
charges in the welfare services and 
a general attempt to introduce the 
“bracing air of the market” into 
what they regard as the stuffy sick- 
room atmosphere of postwar Britain. 
The country can be made more effi- 
cient, they claim, only by cracking 
the whip and making people pay for 
what they want. The new Minister 
of Health, Enoch Powell, has become 
a hero to these stern, unbending free 
enterprisers by raising the charges 
on National Health prescriptions. 

If the “Bow Group” could have 
its way, it also would make a drastic 
shift from direct to indirect taxation. 
One of its members, Nigel Birch 





a 
former junior Minister who resigned 
from the Treasury because its policies 
were not austere enough for his taste 
—recently referred with some envy 
to the Soviet system of holding in- 
come tax down to a maximum rate of 
13 per cent. It is only fair to add 
that this group is ready to take the 
plunge into European customs union. 
As progressive young business man- 
agers, they are well aware that their 
country may be left behind if it goes 
on vegetating behind high tariff 
walls. 

It is this kind of up-to-date, “man- 
agerial” progressivism that the La- 
bor party—if it does not go out of 
existence—will have to face during 
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EDEN: THE PATTERN !S REPEATED 


the coming decade. It is, of course, 
easier and more comforting to pre- 
tend that things have not changed 
since 1935, and that the Tories are 
simply a pack of bewhiskered Empire 
proconsuls and overfed bankers who 
want to hang on to their loot. In 
fact, however, the Conservatives are 
modernizing themselves somewhat 
more rapidly than the Labor party. 
Their hard core is now the business 
community, not the landed gentry; 
and within the business community 
it is the younger, abler and better- 
educated people who are pushing 
their way up. Soon there won’t be 
much difference between the Tories 
and the Republicans. A Conservative 
party led by Ian Macleod—the most 
probable outcome by 1965 or 1970— 
may even be slightly to the left of a 
Republican party led by Richard 
Nixon. 

It will not of course be the old 
Tory party; that died with the Em- 
pire. But then, in 10 years time, 
neither will the Labor party have 
much in common with the genera- 
tion which briefly held office in 
1945-51. On the whole. Labor is more 
traditionalist than the Tories, but 
even Labor will have to change. 

Curiously enough, the uncertain 
element in this transformation, de- 
spite their numerical weakness, are 
the Liberals. First, because electoral 


statistics show that in a slump the 
Conservatives could be unseated at 
a general election by a Labor-Liberal 
coalition (assuming that the Labor 
party leadership has the sense to 
realize it—in 1959 they absurdly 
overestimated their chances and were 
roundly defeated). Second, because 
the professional class and the intelli- 
gentsia tend to be Liberal rather than 
Conservative, though the majority of 
Liberal voters still come from the 
lower middle class of farmers and 
shopkeepers. 

Thus if the Conservatives refuse 
to go whole hog with the modernizers 
and get stuck in some sort of tradi- 
tionalist groove—conceivably over 
Africa—there is still the possibility 
of a swing against them at the next 
election. Such a swing could produce 
a Labor-Liberal majority, and then 
whether or not Labor could hold 
office securely would depend on the 
ability of its leadership to produce 
a “Swedish” solution for Britain’s 
difficulties. 

Failing this, it is difficult to see 
how the Tories can be unseated. The 
stalemate between the two big parties 
and the apathy of the electorate work 
in favor of the Government, despite 
some disillusionment over its per- 
formance and an undercurrent of 
worry over The Bomb. This latter is 
likely to diminish as Polaris sub- 
marines take the place of U.S. air 
bases. There will then be not much 
to divide the parties other than the 
great central question of how Britain 
can become a high-investment coun- 
try with a rising standard of living. 

We may even see the day when 
decimal coinage—an urgent neces- 
sity if British industry is to become 
more competitive in exports—will 
rank as a bigger issue than nationali- 
zation. But there likewise is the rub: 
decimal coinage really would be a 
revolution, and so would the dis- 
apearance of a whole trunkful of 
other moth-eaten relics. Can the Con- 
servative party become as modern as 
all that? If the answers proves to be 
yes, it can probably stay in power 
for as long as it likes. 
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Tammany Hall's DeSapio 


and the ‘Image of Bossism’ 


By Oliver Pilat 


AYOR Robert F. Wagner’s dec- 
M aration of war against Tam- 
many Hall boss Carmine DeSapio 
has quickened the pace of New York 
politics. Indeed, the time for decision 
is limited. The Republican-controlled 
Legislature is almost certain to set 
September 7 as primary election day. 
This is months later than the date 
originally expected, but still requires 
the selection of municipal slates by 
mid-June. 

Faced with the possibility of a 
city-wide Democratic primary con- 
test, Wagner has less than four 
months to secure effective control of 
Tammany. DeSapio has a similar 
brief period in which to bolster the 
flimsy walls of the Wigwam and 
make firm alliances with friendly 
tribes in other boroughs. notably 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

In an effort to offset the Mayor’s 
patronage power, DeSapio tried a 
major radio-TV offensive one Sunday 
afternoon three weeks ago. This was 
at once more far-reaching and more 
risky than most televiewers realized 
at the time. 

DeSapio retold the story of the 
1958 Democratic convention in Buf- 
falo. He pictured himself as defend- 
ing rank-and-file delegate preference 
for District Attorney Frank Hogan 
for the U.S. Senatorial nomination, 
against such putative “bosses” as 
Wagner. Alex Rose of the Liberal 
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Party, former Senator Herbert Leh- 


man and Averell Harriman, then 
Governor. 

In the opinion of knowledgeable 
observers, the performance had a 
dual purpose: (1) To hint to Bronx 
boss Charles Buckley, Brooklyn boss 
Joseph Sharkey and their men-of-the- 
machine that 196] is just another 


phase of an ancient struggle. nicely 





WAGNER: TOO ANGRY FOR CAUTION 


illustrated in Buffalo, between politi- 
cal pros and do-gooders—or goo- 
goos, as they used to be called. (2) 
To reach for popular support among 
the chief voting blocs in the state, the 
Italians and the Irish, and beyond 
them, to the dominant religious group 
in Gotham, Catholics. 

When Hogan quickly supported De- 
Sapio’s script, the Tammany boss’ 





Irish-Italian gambit began to look 
most effective. DeSapio’s subsequent 
role in pushing Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s plan to subsidize stu- 
dents attending private and church. 
supported colleges may also have 
been designed to strengthen the subtle 
appeals to Catholics. 

Neither Wagner nor Lehman have 
met the implications of DeSapio’s 
radio-TV show. Alex Rose did not 
reply except to say that all DeSapio 
references to the Liberal party were 
false. Harriman is reportedly furious. 
In 1958. however, he eventually swal- 
lowed his convention humiliation to 
remain eligible for national service; 
since he is now President Kennedy’s 
Ambassador-at-large, he is less likely 
than ever to speak out, lest he em- 
barrass Washington. 

The Kennedy Administration must 
be benevolently disposed toward 
the chief New York 


City vote-getter for his party in the 


Wagner, as 


past, but the Mayor’s men have not 
sufficiently stressed this point. Thus, 
DeSapio’s propaganda, shrewdly de- 
signed by his faithful Achates, pub- 
licist Sydney Baron, has already won 
considerable public acceptance. It has 
even confused some segments of the 
press. 

For example, the ordinarily accu- 
rate New York Times’ News of the 
Week in Review, on February 19, 
listed State Chairman Michael Pren- 
dergast as DeSapio’s ally in the Buf- 
falo struggle over the Senatorial 
nomination. Quite the reverse was 
true. Prendergast was serving Harri- 
man in those days. He became a 
stooge of DeSapio only after Harri- 
man lost power. 

As a matter of impure and com- 
plex fact, DeSapio did boss the Buf- 
falo convention. In somewhat simpli- 
fied form, here’s how he did it: 

In April, 1958, four months be- 
fore the convention, he and Tom 
Shanahan, the leading Tammany 
fund-raiser, decided on Hogan for 
Senator. An understanding was soon 
reached with Buckley and Sharkey, 
in exchange for guaranteed renomi- 
nation of Lieutenant Governor George 
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DeLuca of the Bronx and Controller 
Arthur Levitt of Brooklyn, regardless 
of possible Harriman plans to re- 
shuffle the ticket. 

By getting the Mayor to promise 
publicly, weeks before the conven- 
tion, that he would not give up his 
office for Washington, DeSapio and 
Baron made it virtually impossible 
for Wagner to become a candidate 
for the Senatorial nomination. The 
Saturday before the convention, the 
Tammany boss secretly offered the 
Attorney General nomination to Buf- 
falo boss Peter Crotty. The Erie 
county delegation, on top of the New 
York City bloc, assured convention 
control. 

As late as mid-afternoon on the 
Monday after the convention began, 
DeSapio was pretending to put pres- 
sure on Wagner to do something 
which the Mayor had _ explicitly 
promised the public in New York he 
would not do. At the same time, De- 
Sapio was assuring skeptics like 
Rose, present as a Liberal Party ob- 
server, that he “would support any- 
body the Governor wanted” as soon 
as the draft-Wagner situation was 
resolved. 

Harriman believed this, also. The 
balking at his own 


renomination, could still have ex- 


Governor, by 


erted pressure for a ticket more to 
his liking. Once he accepted renomi- 
nation, Monday evening, his bargain- 
ing power vanished. 

Tuesday, Sharkey and Buckley 
started the pre-arranged stampede to- 
ward Hogan. DeSapio followed de- 
corously in their wake. He expected 
Wagner and Harriman to save face 
by a last-minute capitulation, but 
they became too angry over being 
fooled to retain their sense of cau- 
tion. As the chief elected officials 
of their party in the state, they had a 
right to be angry. “Don’t forget I’m 
still the Mayor!” roared Wagner in 
a closed-room discussion which could 
easily be heard by waiting reporters 
in the corridor outside. 

“And don’t forget, we (meaning 
Buckley, Sharkey and himself) still 
have the Board of Estimate!” De- 
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Sapio retorted in a thundering voice. 

No doubt about it, DeSapio created 
the image of bossism which has 
haunted his party ever since 1958. But 
Harriman and Wagner did not handle 
themselves very well either. They 
voted futilely for Thomas E. Murray, 
a one-string, too-elderly former Atom- 
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ic Energy Commissioner, who was 
quite obviously more conservative 
than Hogan and less competent than 
the really liberal third candidate in 
the race, Thomas K. Finletter. In 
retrospect, only the Democratic lib- 
erals like Lehman, who fought for 
Finletter, and the Liberal Party tac- 
tician, Alex Rose, whom DeSapio and 
his machine allies wanted above all 
to humiliate, emerged with any real 
credit from that convention. 
DeSapio is a capable successor to 
a long line of more or less absolute 
bosses developed in New York county 
since the closing decades of the 18th 
century. After the death of Charles 
F. Murphy, who ruled from 1902 to 
1924, Tammany went slowly down- 
hill under the confused guidance of 
eight different weak leaders. Then 
DeSapio emerged in 1949, a new 
strong boss, the first one of Italian 
ancestry, ending a century of Irish 
domination of the Wigwam. By sup- 
porting competent, liberal and honest 
candidates like Wagner and Harri- 





man, whom he now repudiates, he 
won city-state power. 

According to the 1951 Kefauver 
report, the underworld controlled 
Tammany as early as 1942, and en- 
joyed particular strength within the 
original pro-DeSapio bloc of district 
leaders. It is generally conceded that 
nobody could have taken control of 
Tammany in 1949, or retained con- 
trol in 1950 without at least passive 
mob sanction after Vincent Impellit- 
teri, an anti-Tammany independent, 
captured City Hall. 

A detailed Hogan report on how 
the mob forced out Francis X. Man- 
cuso, an East Harlem district leader 
who was incautious enough to buck 
DeSapio in 1950, remains the most 
damning documentary evidence of 
the situation in those days. DeSapio 
brushes off questions in this area as 
“ancient history.” He insists he has 
“never been influenced by such peo- 
ple.” 

From time to time, various situa- 
tions—the finding of $11,000 in cash 
in a cab just vacated by the boss. 
the references to “the man with the 
glasses” in the Socks Lanza parole 
case, to take two examples—revive 
speculation about DeSapio, but no 
proof of criminal association on his 
part has been produced. And in his 
radio-TV offensive against Mayor 
Wagner, the Tammany boss seemed 
confident that he was now beyond 
the reach of retaliation. 

At one point, DeSapio “blew the 
whistle’—to use an old Tammany 
term—on two trusted former col- 
leagues who had gone over to Mayor 
Wagner’s side in the struggle over 
the selection of a new Manhattan 
borough president. He did this by 
suggesting they had come under city 
investigation for unnamed offenses. 

This kind of personal attack, as 
distinguished from political attack. 
seemed to be a warning to anybody 
who was contemplating desertion. If 
so, it could have considerable effect. 
On the other hand, it might inspire 
some present DeSapio partisans to 
think in terms of similar tactics 
against the boss himself. 
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Iberian Dictatorships 


Fight the 20th Century 


Franco’s Spain and Salazar’s Portugal pose problems for new U.S. Administration 


ESPONSIBLE OBSERVERS now agree 
—. the hi-jacking of the Santa 
Maria, as bizarre as it seemed to be. 
cannot be dismissed as an act of 
modern derring-do on the high seas. 
If nothing else comes of it, the in- 
cident does serve to point up dra- 
matically the existence of an opposi- 
tion to the Portuguese Government 
of Antonio Salazar. And it raises 
once again for the U.S. the thorny 
question of our relations with friend- 
ly dictatorships. For the political 
future of the Iberian Peninsula, 
where time is running out for the 
regimes of both Salazar and Franco, 
is of vital strategic importance to 
the Western defense system and to 
the existence of free, democratic 
Western nations. 

Portugal is our ally, a founding 
member of NATO and an adherent 
of the Marshall Plan. Yet surprising- 
ly little is known about the country 
beyond the facts that “trains run on 
time.” that it is orderly, a beautiful 
and inexpensive tourist country and 
a favored residence of exiled royalty. 
Over the years we have tended to 
forget that the dictatorship of Pre- 
mier Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
is the oldest one-man rule in the 
modern world. It has continued with- 
out a break since a coup d’état in 
1928. And we have come to assume 
that, because of the peaceful transi- 
tion and consolidation of power in 





Pau Davis, a free lance writer, is 
now traveling through the countries 
he has written about in this article. 


ue 


By Paul Davis 


this country (unlike the bloody civil 
war that ushered in Franco Spain), 
its hard currency and its traditional 
friendship with England, Portugal is 
a constitutional, if somewhat authori- 
tarian, nation. 

It is either not known or ignored 
that Portugal has the most rigidly 
organized and administered totali- 
tarian system this side of the Iron 
Curtain. Pre-censorship is exercized 
over the press as well as mail (which 
is not the case in Spain); the Na- 
tional Union Party, modeled very 
much on the pre-war Fascist parties 
of Europe, is the sole legal political 
party; youth is grouped in an or- 
ganization inspired by Mussolini’s 
Ballila and Hitler’s Jugend; and bor- 
der controls are carried out directly 
by the political police. Three thou- 
sand political prisoners are known 
to be incarcerated in Portuguese 
jails and in concentration camps on 
the Cape Verde Islands and in 
Angola. Suspects continue to vanish 
without a trace. 

It is difficult to assess the real 
character and strength of the politi- 
cal opposition in either Portugal or 
Spain. Our only index lies in such 
manifestations of unrest as scattered 
and sporadic strikes, the arrests and 
trials of persons accused of anti- 
regime activity (invariably labeled 
Communist by the regime) and oc- 
casional pronouncements of church 
dignitaries, demanding liberalization 
of the government and improvement 
of social conditions. 

Some information does exist on the 


nature of the opposition in Spain. As- 
cording to reliable sources, the So- 
cialists in Castile and Andalusia, the 
Anarchists in Catalonia and _ the 
Basque Nationalists are still the 
strongest anti-Franco parties. The 
Communist party, although small in 
membership, has been growing in 
relative importance due to its tighter 
organization and_ discipline and 
greater financial resources, and also 
because our support of the Franco 
Government has naturally tended to 
weaken the pro-Western, non-Com- 
munist opposition. 

Much less is known about the op- 
position in Portugal. The Communist 
party, although undoubtedly com- 
manding a well-organized apparatus, 
has comparatively little popular sup- 
port there. Except in the canning in- 
dustries in Matozinhos, among the 
dockers in Porto and Lisbon and 
some fellow traveling groups of 
students and intellectuals, it has little 
real influence. However, the de- 
pressed rural and urban masses con- 
stitute a huge potential area for 
Communist exploitation and infiltra- 
tion. Economic conditions for the 
masses—a national yearly average in- 
come of $220 and an average daily 
diet of 2.400 calories—contrasted 
with the great wealth concentrated 
in the hands of about 50 families, 
provide an excellent base for the 
fermentation and eclosion of revolu- 
tionary ideas, 

In both Spain and Portugal some 
of the foremost activists of the exist- 
ing regimes have recently become 
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their bitterest foes. In Spain, men 
like Dionisio Ridruejo, a former 
Falange propaganda chief, have 
turned against Franco, along with a 
whole generation of young and radi- 
cal Falangists. The leader of the 
Portuguese opposition, former air 
force general Humberto Delgado, 
who directed the seizure of the Santa 
Maria from exile in Brazil, was once 
Salazar’s special representative. Hen- 
rique Galvao, who led the group 
which actually took over the ship, 
was a former member of parliament 
and high official in the Portuguese 
colony of Angola and was an early 
and loyal supporter of Salazar’s 
Estado Novo. The reasons for the 
disaffection of these men are in a 
way analogous to the political de- 
velopments of dissenters in the Soviet 
camp—Milovan Djilas, Imre Nagy 
and Wolfgang Harich. All experi- 
enced bitter disappointment in the 
promise they saw for economic and 
political betterment in an emergent 
revolutionary movement. 


Ox GENERATION after the 1928 
coup, Portugal is still economi- 
cally and socially the most backward 
country in Western Europe, with the 
lowest standard of living and the 
highest rate of illiteracy (40 per 
cent). Under Salazar, a former uni- 
versity professor and an_ intellec- 
tual, more than half of Portugal’s 
school children do not attend school 
at all, Outside of Lisbon and Porto, 
the country’s economy has _ barely 
emerged from the Middle Ages. 
During the period 1952-58 (a boom 
period) national productivity in- 
creased by 3.3 per cent, less than 
half of the increase for other West 
or East European countries. The 
majority of the population is com- 
posed of abysmally poor peasants, 
who continue to cultivate miniscule 
holdings using the most primitive 
means. Their meager farms contrast 
sharply with the huge vineyards in 
the north and great absentee-owned 
estates in the south. Industry has not 
developed beyond canning, wine- 
bottling and mining. 
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These are precisely the conditions 
which Salazar’s followers expected 
him to remedy. Yet the Estado Novo 
has in reality done little more than 
increase the country’s gold and cur- 
rency reserves and protract the 
existence of a semi-feudal economic 
and social system by energetic and 
authoritarian means. It is not sur- 
prising that the Government has been 


baptized and pay income tax; they 
are then called asimilados. In the 
African colonies, only about 50,000 
natives have fulfilled these require- 
ments. Henrique Galvao, in his now 
famous report on Angola, which he 
read to Parliament before his arrest 
in 1947, described the conditions pre- 
vailing in the African colonies. He 
specifically denounced the large-scale 
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incapable either of winning the ac- 
tive support of the majority of the 
population or of inspiring and rear- 
ing a new generation which could 
continue the regime’s policies once 
Salazar is gone. 

If economic and social conditions 
in Portugal are critically backward, 
they are worse in the colonies. The 
Portuguese colonial empire, although 
only a fraction of what it was in the 
heyday of 16th century expansion, 
is still the largest remaining colonial 
territorial system. Roughly 12.5 mil- 
lion people are living under the 
Portuguese flag in Africa and Asia. 
The most important colonies—which 
were transformed constitutionally in- 
to Portuguese Overseas Provinces in 
1953—are Angola (4.5 million) and 
Mozambique (6.3 million). 

Official colonial policy is simple. 
Natives are considered Portuguese 
and enjoy political privileges if they 
learn the Portuguese language, are 


slave trade, the practice of hiring out 
native forced laborers and the wide- 
spread corruption among Portuguese 
colonial officials, Conditions of 
famine or near-famine existed, he 
said, in the Cape Verde Islands, and 
there had been a mass exodus from 
several areas. It is well-known that 
Portugal has made no effort to en- 
courage the formation of a native 
intelligentsia or local self-govern- 
ment in any of its colonies. 

After the defeat of the Axis powers 
in Europe and with a promise of a 
new democratic era, the Salazar Gov- 
ernment felt obliged to liberalize it- 
self somewhat. The press was allowed 
a certain measure of freedom in 
1945, although this was revoked a 
short time later. Opposition groups 
were granted the right to engage in 
electoral propaganda. Finally, in 
1958, General Humberto Delgado 
was permitted to run as the opposi- 
tion candidate against the Salazar 
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candidate for the presidency, Admiral 
Amerigo Tomas. 
However. 


opposition campaign 
meetings were disbanded by the 


police or broken up by the “Portu- 
guese Legion,” a para-military Gov- 
ernmental organization. And opposi- 
tion poll watchers were barred from 
the final counting of votes. Nonethe- 
less, by official admission, 23.5 per 
cent of the population voted for the 
opposition, and 20 per cent ab- 
stained. In some industrial communi- 
ties, where the electoral commission 
believed an anti-regime landslide was 
imminent—for instance, at Vila Nova 
de Gaia, an industrial suburb of 
Porto—the vote for the opposition 
was over 50 per cent. It should also 
be borne in mind that the strict re- 
quirements for voters (certified liter- 
acy, a high school diploma for 
women, the filing of an income tax 
return) reduced the number of 
qualified voters to 1,100,000 out of 
a population of 10 million. 

the election of 1958, the 
Constitution has been modified so 
that in future elections the President 


Since 


(who has the power of dismissing 
the Prime ‘Minister) will not be 
elected by popular vote but by the 
Parliament, the corporate chambers 
and other appointed officials. Thus 
the risk of a general election bring- 
ing about a political change has been 
eliminated and the opposition has ef- 
fectively been forced to go under- 
eround. 


Mc: HAS transpired in the world 
since 1958 that is crucial to the 
internal and overseas situation of 
Portugal. The British and French 
colonial empires in Africa have vir- 
tually disappeared. Scores of inde- 
pendent African states have been ad- 
mitted on an equal footing to the 
United Nations, where the demand 
for the independence of the Portu- 
guese colonies is being pressed by 
the powerful Afro-Asian bloc. In the 
light of these developments will the 
Portuguese opposition continue to 
have a Western-oriented base, and 
remain under the direction of men 
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such as Delgado and Galvao, who 


seek reform within a democratic 
framework? Or will it, in despera- 
tion, seek any means or any ally to 
achieve its aims? 

Whatever the answer to this ques- 
tion, there is a clear danger for the 


West in 


tacit support of undemocratic gov- 


continuing its policy of 


ernments which have been unable 
or unwilling to bring their countries 
into the stream of modern economic 
life. The great pitfall of present U.S. 
policy toward these countries is not 
only that we risk being accused of 


defending forces opposed to demo- 


dition to the three large colonies of 
Angola, Mozambique and Rio de 
Oro (Spanish), a number of small 


enclaves and islands off the West 
African coast: Portuguese Guinea 
(adjacent to Guinea), Rio Muni 


(Spanish Guinea), Cabinda (border. 
ing on the ex-Belgian Congo), the 
Cape Verde and Sao Tome Islands, 
the Azores, Madeira, the Canary 
Islands and others. The Santa Maria 
incident projects the possibility that 
at any time a small, well-armed group 
take 
these possessions and establish a 


of rebels could over one of 


government in exile. They would not 
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cratic progress, at a time when we 
wish to reaffirm our dedication to 
this ideal: We also court the greater 
risk of driving the opposition in 
these countries into the ready and 
international 


willing embrace of 


Communism. The course of the 


Cuban revolution is a_ sobering 
example. Another is the emergence 
of a cult of brash political oppor- 
tunism among the new African na- 
tions where the lack of any positive 
belief leaves only hatred of the white 
man as an ideological base. 


Spain and Portugal possess, in ad- 
gal } 


need to come by sea; they could 
come via Guinea or any other state 
on the mainland. Portugal has an 
army of 65,000 men, a navy of four 
destroyers, 15 frigates and_ three 
small submarines. Could this force 
effectively defend the country’s far- 
flung overseas possessions? Will the 
army prove dependable and_ will 
Salazar risk deploying a major part 
of his armed forces away from the 
homeland? 

Should such a rebel coup succeed, 
we would be faced by grave legal, 
political and moral problems. While 
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we would be bound under present 
commitments not to recognize a 
government of the opposition there 
would be nothing to prevent the 
Soviet-leaning African states, and 
the USSR itself, from doing so, and 
from giving it political and military 
aid. (Most Soviet-bloc countries and 
many African countries do not main- 
tain diplomatic or trade relations 
with Portugal.) The opposition, now 
(so far as we know) non-Communist, 
might be persuaded or compelled to 
identify with the side from which it 
received initial aid, and its position 
in the East-West conflict would thus 
be predetermined. 

Curiously, such a contingency is 
not inconceivable to the Salazar 
Government. When the cruise of the 
Santa Maria was over, one Portu- 
suese official put it this way: “If 
people like Delgado and Galvao ever 
take power here, the first thing they 
will do is to give our overseas pro- 
vincees immediate independence 
whether they are ready or not... In 
two months Portugal and her pro- 
vinces will be ‘Fidelized’ and you 
Americans will find, instead of one 
friendly Portugal, seven unfriendly 
or neutralist Portugals voting against 
you in the United Nations.” 

What alternatives, then, 
for the West and specifically for the 
U.S.? One possibility might be tc 
continue to support the governments 
of Salazar and Franco for a limited 
time, while preparing to disengage 


remain 


ourselves in any future eventuality. 
Such a policy would necessarily be 
short-run, and fraught with danger. 
An alternate policy, which would 
take into account the fluid world po- 
litical situation, would be to encour- 
age, by persuasion if by no other 
means, a gradual transition in these 
countries to democratic liberal forms 
of government, dedicated to econo- 
mic and social progress. One thing 
is certain: Whatever policy we pur- 
sue, we cannot afford to stand by 
should the Iberian Peninsula. like 
the Congo, show signs of deteriora- 
ting into an ideological or military 
world battleground, 
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Santa Maria Backwash 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MApDRID 


1. SANTA Maria episode is 
over but certain implications 


remain which concern Franco Spain 
as much as authoritarian Portugal. 
The Caudillo’s regime doesn’t like 
the looks of them. 

“Pirate” Henrique Galvao’s spec- 
tacular coup was bad enough. It 
put “Strong Man” Salazar and 
Portugal in the world spotlight in 
an embarrassing way and anything 
that embarrasses or threatens Spain’s 
Iberian neighbor and _ ideological 
twin is cause for concern here. 

But worse, in the view of the 
Franco regime, was the comport- 
ment of the United States in the 
matter, and to a lesser extent that 
of Great Britain. Spain was con- 
cerned for two reasons: 

First, the willingness of Rear 
Admiral Allen Smith Jr. to par- 
ley with Portuguese rebel Galvao 
seemed to imply American acknowl- 
edgement of the political nature of 
the case. In Spanish eyes this in- 
dicated that the U.S. was inclined 
to recognize and talk with political 
opponents of the totalitarian Sala- 
zar regime. 

Second, America’s cautious han- 
dling of the Galvao case seems to 
confirm what the Franco regime 
has suspected for some time: that 
the Kennedy Administration will 
not be as effusively cordial in its 
dealings with right-wing dictator- 
ships (Spain among them) as was 
Eisenhower’s. 

After the Democratic 
pro-regime elements were hurt by 
Washington’s response to 
Franco’s congratulatory cable to 
President-elect Kennedy. At the 
time, the Caudillo’s message was 
published in the Spanish papers, 
but there was an_ embarrassing 
time-lag of almost three weeks be- 


victory, 


slow 


—~~ 


fore an American response could 
be published. 

The 
made no official statement on any 
aspect of the Santa Maria affair. 
But the press, which is state-con- 
trolled and receives directives from 
the Government, reflects the official 


Spanish government has 


mood. Here are some 


extracts which indicate official senti- 


newspaper 


ment: 
“Once again the lack of solidarity 
within the free world and the un- 


believable political short-sighted- 
ness of the West’s leaders have been 
demonstrated. The attitude 


taken by certain countries toward 
the noble Portuguese nation will 
make the Portuguese, and others, 
wonder whether it is really worth- 
while to be tied to those 
abandon an ally at a time of 
crisis.” (ABC) 

“The puny reaction displayed by 


who 


the big naval powers in this affair 
could act as a boomerang which 
will hurt their authority and pres- 
tige...” (Ya) 

“If Kennedy and his collabora- 
tors think this is the way to in- 
crease the prestige and influence 
of the United States they are badly 
mistaken. The Santa Maria case 
was another Sierra Maestra.” (Ar- 
(The Sierra Maestra was the 
starting point of Fidel Castro’s 
Cuban revolution). 

In criticizing American behavior 
in the Santa Maria affair, none of 
the papers suggested a way of 
capturing the ship that would have 
kept Henrique Galvao from carry- 
ing out his threat of scuttling it. 
Official Spanish sentiment was less 
concerned with the fate of the people 
aboard the Santa Maria than with 
the spark which the affair might 
set off in the entire Iberian pen- 
insula. 


riba) 
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YOUTH 
IN 


THE ’60’s 


‘Undergraduates are more politically 
active than they have been 


for a decade’ 


By Lewis S. Feuer 





Much has been said in the last few years about the 
alleged apathy of the present young generation: its 
resignation of political responsibility, contempt for 
ideology and failure to match the radical action of its 
parental forbears in the °30s. Here Lewis S. Feuer, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
California—who is himself a member of the old gen- 
eration but has managed to keep up with the new— 
points to some recent signs of awakened political aware- 
ness among college students and compares today’s 
generation to the youth of 25 years ago. In future issues, 
articles by other contributors will continue this discussion. 
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7. WORD IS going around nowadays that there is a 
new student awakening. It is heartening news to 
veterans of the ’30s who have been living in an intel. 
lectual exile. For 15 years they have waited for the 
upswing in the cycle of political emotions, and now 
they discern the restlessness of the spirit, the stirring to 
action, which they regard as the mark of political grace, 
That there is a restlessness among the students in Ameri. 
can colleges, there can be no doubt. At Berkeley, Cornell, 
Los Angeles, San Jose, San Francisco, Michigan, student 
political parties have been proliferating with names 
which sound like code designations for military opera. 
tions: Slate, Action, Platform, Tasc, Scope. What is the 
character of this new student unrest? Is there a genuine 
political movement in the making among students, and 
if so, what are its presumable goals? 

It would be a mistake to regard the new student ac- 
tivity as a continuation of the radicalism of the ’30s. 
The present unrest is not born of depression; it is rather 
the child of prosperity. Its politics is not that of the 
foundation of society; it proposes no program for basic 
economic reform. Rather, it pursues what can be called 
“the politics of the superstructure”; student activists to- 
day are drawn by such causes as the abolition of capital 
punishment, abolition of compulsory military training 
in the colleges, abolition of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, abolition of racial discrimination, 
abolition of the testing of nuclear bombs. The students 
have only a vestigial sympathy with the labor movement 
and tend to regard organized labor as one of the com- 
fortable, narrowly oriented and relatively culture-less in- 
terest groups of American society. The Marxist notion 
of the proletarian mission to reconstruct society seems 
to them an antiquated myth. 

All this, of course, is far different from the student 
agitation of the 30s. The so-called student movements 
at that time never included more than the slightest frac- 
tion of the American college population. They affected 
student opinion considerably, however, through college 
newspapers and organizations, in which they advanced 
with zeal their socialist, often Communist, programs. 
They were never self-financed, but depended on the 
largess of leftist political organizations. Their leadership 
was a bureaucratic group, assigned to such work by the 
parent political parties. Professional youth leaders were 
sometimes apprentices for a political career and some- 
times confused men in their late 20s or 30s unable to 
graduate from adolescence. 

The radical student agitation of the ’30s was never 
a full-fledged movement in the sense, for instance, in 
which the Japanese, Chinese or Latin American move 
ments have been. American society has never provided 
the soil for a student movement, and those organizations 
which came into being had the same relationship to adult 
political parties as the Young Peoples’ Societies for 
Christian Endeavor to their respective churches. They 
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took no significant political initiatives and were the 
source of no new ideas. They were a minor incident in 
a period where the major advances were made by the 
labor movement, especially the Committee for Industrial 
Organization (CIO). Doctor Townsend’s movement of 
elderly people for pensions accomplished far more than 
the youth in the way of actual legislation. The principal 
achievement of that student movement was the negative 
one of making the Soviet Union into the collective super- 
ego of its participants. As a consequence, during the 
next 20 years, the political thinking and action of this 
entire group was to be disabled and disfigured. The old 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society of the early 1900s was 
the forebear of a later radical generation. The student 
radicalism of the later ’30s, however, terminated in an 
impasse. The new student unrest has few roots in this 
past. 


HAT THEN Is the basis of the new academic dis- 
Oe ss It has several distinct sources which do not 
quite coalesce into a common movement. In the first 
place, the recent unrest reflects a basic change which has 
taken place in the socio-economic status of the American 
student. There has been a revolution in the economics 





of academic life. On all the large university campuses, the 
graduate students are rivalling the undergraduates in 
numbers. A long part of one’s life is now spent as a 
graduate student. It is quite common for graduate students 
to devote from four to seven years to completing their 
degrees. They are nowadays usually in their late 20s 
or early 30s, generally married, with one or two chil- 
dren. Often their wives hold jobs to help their husbands 
through graduate school. The huge expansion of the 
universities, with their auxiliary institutes, has created 
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a corps of secretarial, administrative and library jobs, 
mostly filled by graduate students’ wives. 

The “Educational Revolution” has created an abun- 
dance of teaching assistantships, research assistantships, 
fellowship grants, foundation grants, research grants, 
training grants. The Educational Revolution has thus for 
the first time made of the universities a real constituency 
in American politics, with big numbers, influence, time, 
enthusiasm for political activity if rightly moved and 
a bloc of votes to deliver. Leading political candidates 
now vie with one another in addressing the universities 
in their swings around the circuit. When Woodrow 
Wilson ran for the Presidency in 1912, “Wilson for 
President” clubs appeared on many campuses, and since 
then every election has seen such ephemeral groups. But 
the situation is different now. 

The married, long-term graduate student provides the 
basis for a new political-economic interest group. He 
has housing problems; he is concerned about the schools 
for his young children; sometimes he feels economical- 
ly deprived. Although the new graduate students are 
more well-to-do than ever before, and although they 
will surely rise in accordance with their talents, they 
are nonetheless on the lower rungs of an academic 
hierarchy. Apprentices with little say in university or 
community matters, they have begun to assert themselves. 
In Berkeley, it was their votes which gave the new politi- 
cal party, Slate, its victory one year ago. A socialist grad- 
uate student in sociology ran for the mayoralty of 
Berkeley and got one-sixth of the total vote. They were 
supporters of Adlai Stevenson, not so much for his pro- 
grams or policies, but because he was a fellow intellectual. 

The graduate students are the rank-and-file of the 
rising new intellectual class. They have read David 
Riesman, C. Wright Mills, William H. Whyte, Daniel 
Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset, and are theoretically 
sophisticated. Since they look forward to moderately 
prosperous careers, they lack the sense of personal 
grievance which makes for extremism. Graduate students 
25 years ago worried about bread and butter; their 
successors today are concerned with parking permits, 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, tuition fees and housing 
accommodations. Above all, they still retain the native 
generosity of youth. The competitive ethic has not yet 
warped them. Friendships are warmer and more real 
than they will ever be again. It is noticeable that as 
university classes and seminars have grown larger and 
more formal, there has developed a counter-tendency of 
informal students’ seminars and clubs where they read 
papers and dissertations to each other. 

The new student awakening stems in large part from 
the generosity and practical concerns of the lower 
echelons of the new intellectual class. They sympathize 
spontaneously with those fellow students who spend 
vigils before prisons on the nights before executions. 
Their activists take part in demonstrations with the 
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“Acts for Peace” groups. All one August night and day 
they conducted a memorial service for Hiroshima in a 
Presbyterian church. They went out this summer to spend 
a weekend as agricultural laborers, and saw the problems 
of organizing migrant workers who survive on a dollar 
an hour or less. 

However, they can scarcely come forth with simple 
solutions as students once used to. For over all liberalism 
and radicalism, the Soviet experience still stands as a 
blight. One cannot follow pacifist programs beyond a 
sympathetic gesture, because the Soviet system remains 
incalculable. Elementary common sense calls for strict 
safeguards and inspection in dealing with a society in 
which a paranoid Stalin made the decisions for decades. 
Students may picket the Atomic Laboratories at Liver- 
more, but they must feel the forlornness of their activity 
so long as Soviet students do not dare to picket Soviet 
atomic installations. 

There has been an especially warm response to the 
sit-ins of the Southern Negro students which began at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, last February. The four 
students who sat down at a dime store counter and 
asked for cups of coffee set off a chain of spontaneous 
reactions in campuses throughout the country. In 
Berkeley for more than a half-year pickets have paraded 
on weekends before the local branches of national de- 
partment stores to protest their discriminatory practices 
in the South. Emissaries have come from Southern Negro 
colleges to tell their story to Northern students and to 
secure financial help. On April 1 last year, California 
students crowded into their largest auditorium to hear 
Thomas Gaither from Claffin College in South Carolina. 
His grammar was poor, his words eloquent, when he told 
how his 400 fellow students had been soaked with fire 
hoses and tried for breach of peace. The Negro students’ 
example was evidently a powerful one, for the following 
month more than 60 students behaved similarly in pro- 
test against the House Un-American Activities Committee 
in San Francisco, and were also soaked and arrested. 

But the Negro student movement is essentially a 
separate one, with its own deeply felt aims and creed. 
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The Negro students have announced: “We're through 
playing by the old rules.” They have found a tactic jp 
the philosophy of non-violence, preached and practiced 
by Martin Luther King. Fifty years ago W. E. B. Du Bois 
spoke for the handful of Negro intellectuals of the 
Niagara Movement, the so-called “Talented Tenth.” The 
Educational Revolution meanwhile has produced some. 
thing closer to a Talented Third, and they are setting 
out to do things their grandfathers never would have 
dared. Their courage and resistance win the hearts of 
white students more than the plaintive words in by-gone 
years. Civil rights has become the dominant issue in 
the new student unrest because it is the one where moral 
right and wrong stand out most clearly. Negro students 
however remain peripheral to the Northern student 
awakening; their problem has given them more than 
enough to do. There was, for example, not a single 
Negro student arrested among the Berkeley contingent 
in the San Francisco demonstration. 


leanne ARE SIGNIFICANTLY more politically 
concerned than they have been for a decade. They 
fill lecture halls to hear Norman Thomas and Max 
Shachtman; they fill great squares and amphitheatres for 
Nelson Rockefeller and Adlai Stevenson. The small group 
of radicals among them are often second-generation 
leftists, the daughters and sons of parents who were 
socialists and Communists 25 years ago. Some of the 
children have found their way to political re-involvement 
circuitously. The daughter of a trade union leader told 
me she had become completely disillusioned with leftist 
politics five years ago and for a time she lived as a 
beatnik. Finally she returned to school. The agitation 
against capital punishment awoke her feelings of social 
responsibility. Then she was arrested in the San Fran- 
cisco “riot.” She remains anti-Marxist, but seeks an 
avenue to express her political idealism. 

The students’ response to political issues is much more 
an emotional than an intellectual one. They responded to 
the call to demonstrate against the Un-American Activities 
Committee because they sympathized with the underdog 
and disliked the inquisitorial aspect of the proceedings. 
They gave little thought to what some of the Communists 
and their henchmen stood for. They have turned “Me- 
Carthyism” into a stereotype, and are far from under- 
standing the sources of that phenomenon. For McCarthy- 
ism was something created in large part by the bad 
conscience and cowardice of radicals, Communists and 
former Communists themselves. The latter remained obe- 
dient to Lenin’s demand that they be a secret society; for 
many. it was a way, too, of trying to repress actions 
they preferred to forget. Instead of defending what had 
been noble in their youths, and rejecting straightforward- 
ly the ignoble, they climbed the pathetic bandwagon of 
the Fifth Amendment and made themselves into sitting 
ducks for a political game-hunter. 


The New Leader 
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Democratic societies have always finally expelled secret 
societies from political influence. The State of Vermont 
more than 130 years ago actually elected an anti-Masonic 
party to power because that secret order was evidently 
at that time confusing the political process. Since 1848, 
the liberal Swiss Constitution has forbidden any Jesuit 
to operate on Swiss soil because the Society of Jesus had 
outraged the citizenry with its activities as a political 
secret society. Karl Marx refused to join the Communist 
League so long as it was a secret society. And McCarthy- 
jm was a reaction to the Communist secret society in 
atime of real anxiety over a war which Stalin’s paranoia 
might have provoked. The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee will die its natural death when political morality 
has replaced the secret society, and when radicals return 
to the tradition of Eugene V. Debs, who regarded every 
subpoena to court and committee as an opportunity to 
defend with pride and honor his political words and 
deeds. 

Thus the new generation of students is politically father- 
less. Their fathers or political forebears have not been 
tired radicals, but scared, guilt-ridden ex-radicals. The 





generation that should have transmitted tradition and 
inspiration to it was principally engaged in hiding in- 
tellectually and politically. When elders were defending a 
tight to be silent, was it any wonder that the children 
themselves were silent? Now the new youngsters are 
coming forth, making blunders, acting like provocative 
undergraduates at a football game, applauding the syn- 
thetic heroics of Stalinist stooges. They are sometimes 
surprised that people have taken them so seriously, and 
sometimes lacking in a sense of responsibility for their 
actions. Half of those arrested in San Francisco never 
reimbursed the defense committee for the cost of their 
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own bail bonds. The new undergraduate driving his car 
to campus sometimes takes his new-found political ac- 
tivity like a laboratory exercise in some novel experi- 
mental course in which the professor is sure to excuse 
him, and to praise him for effort. 

Very few of the science and engineering students will 
be found among the new student activists. The engineer- 
ing students at California all read Whyte’s The Organiza- 
tion Man and study the workings of Soviet society. A 
fair number of them every year say honestly that they 
like organization men and look forward to joining their 
ranks. A fair number too are pleased with the techno- 
cratic aspects of the Soviet system. In the social sciences, 
there seem to be significant differences in ideological 
emphasis among the sociologists, political scientists and 
economists. The graduate students in sociology are most 
involved in the new unrest and also seem to have the 
most realistic understanding of societies and the world’s 
political problems. The political scientists have, for the 
most part, more conventional attitudes of political ac- 
tivity; they find a sufficient channel for their energies 
in Republican or Democratic clubs. The economists tend 
increasingly to be technicians, and one hears more often 
economic-technological justifications for dictatorship and 
Stalinism from them: “A high rate of investment in an 
underdeveloped country is possible only with a dictatorial 
authority.” 


én ALSO, there is an overtone of beatnikism 
in the student unrest. The beatnik is the anti-organiza- 
tion man; he protests against all the cogs, levers and 
wheels. He refuses to be a datum for an I.B.M. card; 
he is a secessionist from automated society. The beat 
philosophy appeals to the battalions of lumpen-intel- 
lectuals, the hangers-on to university towns and art 
colonies. Often they are the sad defeated, whose aspira- 
tions in art can never be sustained by their abilities— 
persons without the self-discipline to find a modest walk 
in life. In the Middle Ages, such persons might have 
found their way to monastic cells. Today they live in 
interracial and intersexual “pads”; secular monks, they 
have taken vows of poverty and promiscuity, and adore 
Zen, Tao and Jesus. They are neither inner-directed nor 
other-directed; they are null-directed. For they wander 
from metaphysics to metaphysics, wearing each syn- 
cretically for a few weeks, searching in a melange of 
tattered old clothes for philosophic garments. They are 
not nihilists, for behind the negations of a Bazarov there 
was the village doctor and teacher who went back to 
the people. 

The beatniks cling to each other, listen to jazz re- 
ligiously for long hours and have discussions which, at 
least in duration, rival Socrates’ Symposium. To a world 
which plans all its allocations of time and resources, the 
beatniks bring the message of living intensely in the 
present’s immediacy. Radicals look to the future, conserva- 








tives to the past; the beatniks worship a truncated present 
in which both past and future are repressed, and which, 
associationless and meaningless, becomes truly specious. 
They have revived the philosophy of the ancient Greek 
cynics, with their contempt for material goods and con- 
ventional amenities, with their insistence that the good 
life is found at the minimal levels of existence. These 
bearded writers and sellers of Abomunist Manifestos and 
Beatitudes have had their impact on the new student 
unrest. 

The advent of the beard to American campuses should 
call forth a psychological thesis. Beards have had a 
cyclical history in American life. They were unknown to 
the Revolutionary generation, to Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin. They were introduced by the Abolitionists, the 
fanatics of the anti-slavery movement, and were regarded 
as the mark of heresy. Thus Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son wrote later in 1899 of “this style, now familiar, being 
then an utter novelty, not tolerated in business or the 
professions, and of itself a committal to pronounced 
heresy. Partly as a result of this unwonted adornment, 
there were men who—as is indeed noticed in European 
Socialist meeting today—bore a marked resemblance to 
the accepted pictures of Jesus Christ” (Cheerful Yes- 
terdays). Now the beard has returned, a symbol of 
vague, inchoate protest, a wilful gesture against the 
clean-cut young junior executive, a symbol oscillating 
indeterminately between Hemingwayesque virility and 
Buddhist-Christian asceticism. The student 


against various things, but it has as yet no clear idea or 


unrest is 
vision of the society it wants. 


Que LEAFLETS and pamphlets have begun once 
more to be born in mimeograph machines. One such 
pamphlet sets forth an underlying hope of some of the 
student leaders: “They are groping toward the con- 
ception of an independent student movement in America 
comparable to the effective and idealistic politics of 
students in Europe, Asia, and South America.” Whether 
the existence of so-called student movements is a phe- 
nomenon of political health is an open question. In 
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Asia and South America, student movements have take, 
the political initiative because the rest of the population 
is sunk in exhausted indifference, and because the sty. 
dents, as the administrative intellectuals of the future. 
have a distinctive class interest of their own. Students, 
congregated in universities, living in their own quarters, 
with not too burdensome study schedules, are in a unique 
position to act in backward countries as the political class 
—sometimes the one alternative political class to the 
army. Perhaps the United States is fortunate in that it 
has never had or needed an Asian-Latin American style 
of student movement. One welcomes, however, the re. 
kindling of socio-political interests in American student 
circles. The normal rhythm of American political life 
will now assert itself, the normal workings of the liberal. 
conservative cycle, with less, one hopes, of the perturba. 
tions of externally imposed anxiety. 

Last June, by professorial prerogative, we circulated 
a questionnaire among the Berkeley students arrested in 
the San Francisco protest. We hoped to find out some- 
thing of their motives and backgrounds. Here are some 
sample _self-characterizations: 

e “We are in a rebellious generation and the rebellion 
has now finally found some causes: The issues are ones 
we have all wanted to fight for many years, but we're 
just finding the courage and inner honesty to speak up. 
In other words the radicalism has always been there— 
it’s latent in everybody but only recently have we allowed 
it expression. First it came out in violation of sex and 
language taboos and use of drugs; now it’s finding more 
socially useful channels.” 

e “Students are not becoming more ‘radical.’ They are 
becoming less inhibited about expression of student be- 
liefs. They are, as a whole not ideologically oriented in 
their politics. . .. They approach problems as individual 
or as groups of problems to be solved, not as part of 
a total political ideology.” 

e “Concerning political labels, I think most of us 
would rather be free from them. We are not liberals 
and we are not radicals; both are doctrinally committed. 
I feel committed only to my own conscience, although | 
try to keep it politically and economically informed.” 

The new generation always seeks some issue on which 
it can direct its maturing energies. Thirty years ago the 
conflict of generations merged with the struggle of classes. 
Today’s restlessness is, in part, due to the inability of 
youthful aggressive energies to find an appropriate cause 
or conflict with which it can fully identify. Disillusioned. 
former radicals may praise the end of ideology; the 
young, however, need if not an ideology at least 4 
philosophy. Those who now look to the Youth as they 
once did to the Proletariat, or as they recently have done 
to Uncommitted Nations, as a source of political wisdom 
are making the old mistake again; no class, nation oF 
age-group is chosen, and everyone has his own rendezvous 
with destiny. 
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A Southerner Looks at the Court 


Reviewed by Alan F. Westin 


Associate Professor of Public Law and Government, Columbia 


The Quest for Equality. 
By Robert J. Harris. 
Louisiana State. 172 pp. $4.00. 


THE STRUGGLE equality, 
warned Aristotle, is the central cause 
of revolutions in the state. As a na- 
tion, our only revolution after inde- 
pendence had the slavery conflict at 
its core. Yet apart from that Late, 
Wicked Rebellion, the struggles be- 
tween equality-seekers and equality- 
deniers in our society have produced 
steady, “bloodless” legal triumphs 
for those discriminated against be- 
cause of property-holdings, class, 
nationality, religion and sex. The 
last truly “out” group, American 
non-whites, have won their battle in 
constitutional theory and_ national 
politics in our generation, leaving 
mop-up campaigns with Southern 
guerillas and Northern irregulars as 
the final clash to come. 

For a short and sensitive survey 
of the idea of “equal protection of 
the laws” as it unfolded in the United 
States, Robert Harris’ book can be 
highly recommended. He traces the 
ideas of “equality” and “protection” 
from antiquity to their reception and 
ripening in pre-Civil War America. 
Then, shifting from telescope to 
microscope, he examines Congres- 
sional and state debates over the 14th 
Amendment, and concludes from his 
dissection that the amendment’s 
equal protection clause was intended 
by its framers to require “absolute 
or perfect equality before the law.” 

As to the vexing question of 
“whether the equal protection clause 
of its own force condemned anti- 
miscegenation laws and segregation 
laws and customs,” Harris decides 
(with more fidelity to the record than 
some goal-dominated analysts) that 
“the evidence is inconclusive.” For 
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example, in 1875 (seven years after 
the 14th Amendment’s enactment), 
Congress wanted to condemn some 
forms of segregation. Harris sees this 
as “a partial argument” that the 14th 
Amendment was not thought to have 
been directed against segregation in 
1868. Similarly, Congress’ failure to 
condemn segregation in District of 
Columbia schools under its juris- 
diction and the continued absense of 
“mixed schools” in many _ states 
which ratified the 14th Amendment 
also argue against the assumption of 
intended coverage. Yet, Harris notes, 
it is reasonable to infer that the 
amendment “of its own force con- 
demned segregation when it 
worked a discrimination because of 
as 

Harris goes on to recount skillfully 
how the Supreme Court construed 
the equal protection clause as a 
shield for the Negro and then trans- 
formed it into a shiny, head-to-foot 
suit of armor plate for corporations 
in the Age of Enterprise. He surveys 
554 Supreme Court cases involving 
equal protection between 1873 and 
1937 and shows that 426 dealt with 
economic interests and only 78 with 
racial issues. 

In its final chapters, the book de- 
scribes the Supreme Court’s “return 
to the Constitution” after 1935 by 
the extension of equal protection 
guarantees to cases involving vot- 
ing, education, racially discrimina- 
tory housing covenants and similar 
problems. With the 1950s, and for 
reasons well outlined, came the “ju- 
dicial burial of Jim Crow.” 

Along the way, Harris offers many 
useful observations, such as his com- 
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ments about the Supreme Court as a 
political institution. He stresses—for 
those in every decade who need re- 
minding—that the Court has no 
permanent constituency but draws the 
ire of those its rulings hurt and the 
plaudits of those its decisions aid, 
whether conservatives or liberals, 
business or labor, Northerners or 
Southerners, federalists or states- 
righters. Commenting on Radical 
Republican attacks on the Justices 
during Reconstruction, Harris notes: 
“The Court was condemned with all 
the invective which is a part of the 
treasure of the English language, in 
expressions that were not to have a 
parallel until Southerners enraged by 
the Segregation Cases in 1954 adopted 
the language and the tactics of their 
ancestors’ enemies.” 

One of the special qualities of this 
book is that it offers the opportunity 
of watching a courtly Southerner 
(educated at Vanderbilt. 13 years a 
faculty member at Louisiana State 
University and presently a professor 
of political science at Vanderbilt) go 
to work with a civilized rapier on 
segregation, its assumptions and its 
apologists. There is even a touch of 
irony in the fact that Harris’ book is 
made up of the Edward Douglas 
White Lectures which he delivered 
at LSU in 1959; one can visualize 
Chief Justice White, that arch Con- 
federate, quivering at what a fel- 
low Southerner was announcing in 
White’s name about White’s Court 
and its values—in Baton Rouge, the 
heart of Louisiana. 

I leave Harris’ 
mary, however, with the feeling that 
there is little need for more books 
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like this one in the coming decade. 
The testing of constitutional syllo- 
gisms has been done, and done well. 
What we need now are books that go 
back into American history with 
original research and probe Negro- 
white relations in the manner of 
C. Vann Woodward’s powerful studies 
of Reconstruction and Jim Crow 
and V. QO. Key’s explorations of 
Southern politics. We need political 
scientists who can examine the dy- 
namics of minority group develop- 
ment in the fashion of James Wil- 
son’s recent study of Negro politics. 

We need works which will re- 
examine Supreme Court history and 
discuss, in more sophisticated terms 
than are commonly employed, what 
the relation of judicial doctrines 
were to group and public opinion 
about Negroes, corporations and 
government in the years from 1870 
to 1920. Only if we comprehend the 
points at which law, statesmanship 
and politics intersect for the Supreme 
Court Justice (as superbly outlined 
in Robert McCloskey’s new primer 
on the Supreme Court in American 
history) can we understand the rela- 
tion of the Court to problems of 
equality. In addition, we need to re- 
claim the biographies of those 
Southern leaders (such as Cassius 
Clay, Benjamin Bristow and John 
Marshall Harlan, to cite only Ken- 
tuckians as examples) who defied 
Jim Crow forces before 1900. 

Finally, we could profit from more 
sophisticated presentations of the 
“idea of equality” in Western politi- 
cal tradition, more “contextual” ex- 
plorations—such as John Roche has 
been writing on liberty and toleration 
in America and Leonard Levy has 
contributed on the meaning of free- 
dom of expression to the framers of 
the First Amendment—and less com- 
pilations of pro-equality cuttings 
from publicists and Arcadian gild- 
ings of history. Not the least advan- 
tage of such realistic rather than 
pietistic searchings of history and 
liberal thought is that they show us 
how much we have accomplished and 
how much more we can dare. 
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Modern Supernaturalism 


Nationalism: A Religion 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Macmillan. 187 pp. $5.00. 


CarLTon J. H. Hayes, Seth Low 
Professor of History Emeritus at 
Columbia University, is one of the 
giants of American scholarship. From 
his famed seminar on nationalism 
there emerged a series of inspired 
and enthusiastic disciples to carry 
the ingenious Hayes formulae into 
most of the important institutions of 
higher learning in the country. Ten 
years have passed since his retire- 
ment, but that seminar, both for its 
content and its influence, has _re- 
mained unique both here and abroad. 

Hayes is not only a distinguished 
teacher but also a superb writer, one 
of the master craftsmen in the field 
of European history. In this respect 
he can be compared with such out- 
standing American contemporaries as 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, Leo Gershoy, 
Geoffrey Bruun, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler and Hans Kohn. It is not 
merely a matter of felicity of style. 
Hayes’ writing is as powerful and 
effective as his lectures. He is an 
original thinker, a creative scholar 
in the best sense of the term. 

The purpose of Hayes’ latest work 
is explained by the author himself: 
“The present book .. . is simply a 
précis, a brief summing, of what 
one person, through a lifetime of 
study, has conceived and learned 
about nationalism, with special regard 
to its story in Europe and with tenta- 
tive reflections on other continents.” 

After a brief treatment of the mean- 
ing of nationalism and attention to 
its fluidity and complexity, Hayes 
comes directly to the central theme 
of his book—that nationalism has 
taken on the appearance of a religious 
faith. In every part of the world, he 
says, the faith of nationalism rivals 
established religions and often takes 
precedence over them. 

Hayes then traces the history of 
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nationalism, starting with primitive 
nationalism and its long submer- 
gence, showing the roots of modern 
nationalism in Christendom, espe. 
cially in England, and describing how 
nationalism became a_ religion in 
revolutionary France as it emerged 
out of a deist, pietist and proto-ro- 
mantic setting. Succeeding chapters 
treat the advance of nationalism in 
Europe from Napoleon I to Napoleon 
III (1800-1870) ; its presence in an 
industrialized from 1864- 
1914; nationalism, imperialism and 
intolerance from 1874-1914; nation- 
alism in World Wars I and II; and 


world-wide _national- 


society 


contemporary 
ism. 

The concluding chapter summa- 
rizes the theme: Modern and con- 
temporary nationalism appeals to 
man’s religious sense and offers a 
substitute for, or supplement to, 
historic supernatural religion. 

While strongly critical of national- 
ism in its integral form, Hayes recog: 
nizes a certain utility and advantage 
in modern nationalism. It has stimu- 
lated internal reform and betterment, 
it has fostered literacy and schooling 
for the masses, it has usually been 
a phase of the democratic spirit 
apparently compatible with _ indi- 
vidual liberty, internationalism and 
humanitarianism. 

The author condemns nationalism 
in its unlimited form. He points out 
that against the potential pride andself- 
ishness of extreme nationalism, Chris- 
tianity holds up ideals of humility and 
altruism. “To be effective, however, 
in leavening nationalism and limiting 
its excesses, professed Christians need 
to take their religion seriously and to 
seek to maintain it as a truly world 
religion superior to divisive nation: 
alist religion. They cannot allow their 
own natural patriotism to become 
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imbued with racialism or jingoism 
or other marks of the worst kind of 
narrow nationalism.” 

Each page of this book is a sheer 
delight. A paragraph selected at ran- 
dom will give an idea of the flowing 
Hayes’ style: “Moderns may regard 
their medieval ancestors’ veneration 
of images, icons, and relics as savor- 
ing of ‘superstition,’ but let them 
replace, say, a statute of St. Joseph 
with a 
Lincoln, an icon of the Blessed Virgin 


graven image of Abraham 


with a lithograph of Martha Wash- 
ington or of the somewhat mythical 
Molly Pitcher, and a relic of the Holy 
Cross with a tattered battle flag, and 
they display a fitting reverence.” The 
point is well taken—and it adds 
weight to Hayes’ conception of the 


religious appeal of contemporary 
nationalism. 


Just before World War I Norman 
Angell said: “Political nationalism 
has become for the European of our 
age, the most important thing in the 


world, more important than civiliza- 
tion, humanity, decency, kindness, 
pity; more important than life itself.” 
Hayes’ book tends to bear out that 
statement, with the exception that 
the words “Asian” and “African” 
must be added to “European” to 
keep pace with new developments. 

This is a valuable and important 
book, compact, incisive, stimulating. 
It is a most welcome addition to the 
literature of contemporary national- 
ism. 





German 


The Shaping of Postwar Germany. 

By Edgar McInnis, Richard Hiscocks 
and Robert Spencer. 

Praeger. 195 pp. $4.00. 


The Shaping of Postwar Germany 
is a useful rather than a profound 
book, providing a factual summary 
of the background of today’s German 
problem in a compact symposium. 
Edgar McInnis, president of the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, which sponsored the book, 
discusses the post-1945 failure to 
secure a negotiated settlement in 
Central Europe between Russia and 
the Western Allies. Richard His- 
cocks, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Manitoba, sur- 
veys the consequent partition of Ger- 
many between Konrad Adenauer’s 
Federal Republic and Walter Ul- 
bricht’s so-called Democratic Repub- 
lic. Robert Spencer, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at the University 
of Toronto, provides what is probably 
the best English introduction to the 
Berlin problem. The concluding 
chapter, by McInnis, explains Ger- 
many’s position in the cold war and 
includes the prognosis that Germany 
may not, ultimately, prove a reliable 
ally of the West. 

The main weaknesses of the book 
lie in the inadequate attention paid 
to internal German developments and 
the excessive apprehensions which 
McInnis advances about future West 
German policies. He states clearly 
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Politics and Prejudice 


Germany’s Eastern Frontiers: The 
Problem of the Oder-Neisse Line. 

By Zoltan Michael Szaz. 

Regnery. 256 pp. $7.50. 


that the present partition of Germany 
—however intrinsically undesirable 
and unacceptable to German public 
opinion—is likely to last for a long 
time to come: “There appears to be 
no really practical alternative to the 
present position.” He hails West 
Germany’s incorporation into the 
NATO alliance, but fears that safe- 
guards against German militarism 
may prove inadequate, that there 
may be a future Nazi revival, and 
above all that the strong and self- 
confident Germany of tomorrow will 
seek to play off Russia against the 
United States and even embark upon 
an independent program of territorial 
expansion. I believe that a realistic 
appraisal of political, economic and 
cultural realities in West Germany— 
the remarkable success of democratic 
government, the increasing economic 
integration with Western Europe, 
and the prevalent cynical materialism 
so hostile to any policy of adventure 
—gives an anachronistic flavor to 
McInnis’ apprehensions. 

Zoltan Szaz, author of Germany’s 
Eastern Frontiers: The Problem of 
the Oder-Neisse Line, agrees with 
McInnis that there is some danger 
of an independent German foreign 
policy in the future, though his gen- 
erally pro-German outlook is dia- 


Reviewed by Klaus Epstein 
Associate Professor of History, Brown 
University; Author, “Erzberger and the 


Dilemma of German Democracy” 


metrically opposed to the apprehen- 
sive detachment of the Canadian 
authors. Szaz, Instructor of History 
at St. John’s University, has written 
a book which draws largely upon 
those German writers 
whom sensible Germans consider a 
national embarrassment. He tries to 
scare his readers by the assertion 
that Germany will inevitably go 
neutralist if the Western 
ments do not achieve the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and the return of 
most of the Oder-Neisse territory in 
the near future. He does not give 
the slightest indication of how either 
of these two objectives can be at- 
tained short of war. 

His book is, indeed, a curious com- 
bination of scholarly pedantry, politi- 
cal naiveté and sheer prejudice. His 
chapters describing the geography, 
economy and history of the disputed 


revisionist 


govern- 


territories contain much material not 
available elsewhere in English, but 
they are marred by such statements 
as: “No historical, hereditary enmity 
has ever existed between Germans 
and Poles . . . the two nations whose 
historic destiny was to defend Europe 
from the onslaught of the East and 
to raise the civilization of the peoples 
at the great European frontier.” 
Szaz rightly denounces the bar- 
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barous expulsion of some 8 million 
Germans from the Oder-Neisse bor- 
derlands in 1945. He forcefully states 
the German case for their return in 
the light of the principle of self- 
determination, the claim of pro- 
longed historical possession, the non- 
recognition of the de facto Polish 
annexation by the Western powers 
and the fact that the Poles lack the 
capital and economic skill to utilize 
the disputed lands as well as their 
German predecessors did. Szaz also 
believes that a return of most of the 
territories to Germany is essential 
to break Russia’s stranglehold over 
Poland (and, indeed, Eastern Europe 
generally) and to prevent “a new 
political and military conflict be- 
tween Poland and Germany in the 
future.” He lauds the “fairly reason- 
able proposal” advanced by the Ger- 
man Refugees’ Organization which 
calls for the return of the expelled 
Germans while contemplating the 
prospect that some two million Poles 
will remain in the area. Since there 
are now upwards of six million Poles 
living there it is expected that four 
million of these will accept voluntary 
resettlement under UN auspices in 
what remains of Poland, and it is 
planned that the German Government 
this 


generous economic aid. 


will facilitate transfer by 

It is unnecessary to comment on 
the prima facie absurdity of these 
proposals. They certainly cannot be 
achieved without a world war, and 
chauvinists 
would 
even think of embarking upon a 


only extreme German 


(and their foreign dupes) 


war to achieve them. It is only fair 
to state that Szaz must be acquitted 
of the charge of desiring a world 
war, but only because he suffers 
from a grotesque inability to relate 
ends to means, and of understanding 
of the present day 
Central and Eastern Europe. 
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Caucasian Heroies 
Reviewed by William H. Chamberlin 


Author, “The Russian Revolution,” 
“The Evolution of a Conservative” 


The Sabres of Paradise. 
By Lesley Blanch. 
Viking. 495 pp. $6.75. 


For soME 30 years, mostly in the 
second quarter of the 19th century, a 
Caucasian Moslem tribesman named 
Shamy! defied the vast power of the 
Russian Empire and waged one of 
the most brilliant and _ protracted 
euerrilla wars in the history of colo- 
nial expansion. He became a hero 
not only to the natives of the high- 
perched mountain villages, or aouls, 
where he ruled with 
thority, but throughout the Moslem 
world, especially in Turkey. Even in 


absolute au- 


distant England ladies sewed flags for 
the Caucasian chieftain and musical 
compositions celebrated his exploits. 

The figure of Shamyl also made a 
deep impression on the people against 
whom he waged his long war. He 
and his hosts of black-clad horsemen 
figure in the writings of Tolstoy, 
Lermontov and the Ukrainian rebel 
poet, Taras After 
Shamyl went to his Appomatox and 


Shevchenko. 


surrendered—thinking of his family 
more than of himself and persuaded 
by a silver-tongued Armenian gen- 
eral who knew how to appeal to his 
Moslem sense of fatalism—he was 
ereeted in Russia with a mixture of 
admiration and curiosity. Tsar Alex- 
ander II was generous in victory and 
provided for Shamy! and his retinue 
a dignified internment in the pro- 
vincial town of Kalouga, where the 
dashing Caucasians, with their pic- 
turesque costumes, added color to the 
dull provincial society. 

Lesley Blanch, an Englishwoman 
who writes with gusto and obviously 
feels a keen sense for the romantic, 
vividly recounts Shamyl’s adventur- 
ous career. Much incidental material 
about Russia under the “Iron Tsar,” 
Nicholas I, and about Russian con- 
tacts with Turks and Persians, Geor- 
gians and Armenians, provides rich 
background for the story. A_ pic- 


turesque but unidentified quotation~ 
“Thus the Tsar’s muskets were met 
by the sabres of Paradise”—provides 
the book’s title and also strikes its 
leitmotiv: the extraction of the last 
ounce of color and excitement from 
a basically colorful and exciting story. 

The Caucasus, that area between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, is one of 
the world’s ethno. 
It contains ancient 


the richest of 
graphic mosaics. 
peoples, like the Armenians and the 
Georgians, but also a vast variety of 
primitive clans and tribes, remnants 
of victorious or defeated armies that 
broke off from the main host and 
settled in inaccessible cliffs and high 
upland valleys. There are tribes which 
keep the armor of the Crusaders. 
There are the so-called “Mountain 
Jews” in Daghestan, people who have 
been isolated for centuries from the 
main currents of Jewish life. 

In certain areas, a tribe in one 
valley cannot understand the lan- 
euage of a group in the next. Fierce 
blood feuds are part of the life of 
these primitive mountaineers. It is 
proof of Shamyl’s gift for leadership 
that, out of these warring and feud- 
ing tribes, whose only bond of union 
was their Moslem faith, he forged a 
resistance movement, based on_na- 
tionality and that held 
Nicholas | at bay for a generation. 

All the advantages of numbers, 
regular military training and weapons 
were with the Russians. On Shamyl’s 
side were the warrior traditions of 
the tribes, fired and welded together 
by the religious fanaticism of an as 
movement known 4s 


religion, 


cetic Moslem 
Muridism, and the inaccessible cliffs, 
deep canyons and thick forests of the 
Caucasus, one of the most wildly 
beautiful areas in the world. He made 
such good use of these resources that. 
had there been serious Anglo-French 
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or Turkish intervention in the Cau- 
casus at the time of the Crimean War, 
the whole area might have been 
yrested from Russia. 

But there was no such intervention 
and finally a Russian general, Prince 
fariatinsky, emerged with a com- 
jined ability to wage military and 


political warfare. The forests in 


which Shamyl’s Murids hid were cut 
down. The volatile and sometimes 
venal tribal chiefs were induced to 
desert by a mixture of judicious 
bribes and favors and displays of 
Russian military prowess. 

Mrs. Blanch has studied her sub- 
ject thoroughly, delving into Russian 
and Arabic sources. Her style is 


sometimes a bit gaudy and fustian; 
but she brings alive admirably the 
savage grandeur of the Caucasus, the 
visual image of the aouls clinging to 
the tops of peaks and cliffs, the 
“sabres of Paradise” dashing off to 
do battle with the Infidel, perform- 
ing incredible feats of horsemanship 
and mountaineering. 





Quiet Voice in the Marketplace 


Among the Dangs. 
by George P. Elliott. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 255 pp. $5.50. 


THESE ARE NOT bad days for fic- 
tion, but it is noisy in the literary 
marketplace. Unless special 
noise is that you are a Jew, a Negro, 
a junkie, a physicist, a homosexual, 
a prophet of holocaust, a prisoner, a 
Penrod run away from home and 


your 


sone on a romp toward Dharma, a 
bulzy and guilt-ridden American or 
a spectacular and streamlined cow- 
ard, it is not so easy to get a hearing. 
These days truth had better shout. 
This is probably why George P. 
Elliott. who has no specialties other 
than compassion and a huge clarity 
and whose voice, although neither 
modest nor gentle, is quiet, has for 
too many years had much respect 
and no glamour of recognition. 

The ten pieces selected for Among 
the Dangs, his first collection of 
stories, are not easily categorized. 
They range from the fantastic voyage 
toa South American tribe of the title 
sory through the politics of family 
life. and of love in a nursing home for 
the aged, to the public issue which is 
called “the Negro problem.” There 
are themes, however, that especially 
engage Elliott: He is fascinated by 
the idea of an impinging eternity: 
he is drawn to the complex rituals of 
affection, spite and unconscious mim- 
iery that he discovers are the startling 
continuity of human families under 
heaven; he is absorbed by the trou- 
bled lives of the theologues of eternity 


in the Catholic Church. 
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In one remarkable instance, an- 
other fantastic voyage called “Faq,” 
Elliott enters into the comatose 
eternity of a tribe (which may be 
our own) of primitive Pythagoreans; 
his conclusion in this instance is that 
the authentic, human constant and 
cause for joy is not numbers but 
suffering. Not that the dignity of 
suffering in a world gone mad with 
science is his “message”; it is simply 
one among ten ways in this volume of 
putting together the evidence. 

The least successful stories in this 
collection are those that use the 
counters of formal religion. A Cali- 
fornia monastery is the setting of two 
of them, and something happens to 
Elliott when he passes through its 
gates and hears its pre-Gregorian 
music—something not nutritive for 
fiction. His ideas become schematic 
and he falls back on inert jokes about 
cenobites who are aware of sex, 
cars, jazz and hi-fi. 

The stories are better as they are 
less opportunistic. In “A Family 
Matter,” Elliott struggles with the 
vulgar secular clutter of a father and 
his sons who despise each other for 
the right reasons, who have nothing 
in common and yet are part of one 
another. In the title story, he offers 
the unsettling possibility of religious 
illumination emerging from vulgar 
sweat and secular bone, gristle and 
flesh. His hero, an academic Gulliver 
fallen among cannibals, is tortured 


Reviewed by Marcus Klein 
Instructor in English, 
Barnard College 


to the threshold of spiritual belief, 
and finally returns to his wife, Ph.D. 
and a safer, saving sense of himself. 

And in the best of these tales, a 
muted nightmare called “The 
NRACP,” Elliott sets in a taut bal- 
ance the human facts of voracity and 
perpetual renewal. The story has its 
beginning in a terrifying political 
irony just a step beyond reality: the 
NRACP is “The National Relocation 
Authority: Colored Persons,” and its 
function is to make a permanent 
“settlement” of Negroes far off in the 
Nevada desert. It ends on a double 
note of horror and tranquillity when 
the protagonist discovers he has 
eaten human flesh and his wife is 
going to have a baby. 

For many years Elliott has written 
stories with and 
strenuous craftsmanship, under the 
apprehension that fiction is one of 
the best ways to come at the compli- 
cations of ordinary reality. His first 
novel, Parktilden Village, itself long 
in genesis, appeared three years ago 
and disappeared from view almost 
immediately. With wonderfully sane 
judgment it looked all around a 
problem in the common, domestic 
beastliness of the human spirit. But 
in sanity there are no fireworks and 
no clangor, and so his audience prior 
and subsequent to his novel has been 
limited to those few who both really 
like fiction and who have time to 
search the quarterlies for it. 


seriously, clean 
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Among other things, F is a medi- 
eval Roman numeral for 40; in 
genetics, it is the symbol for filial 
generation; in chemistry, for 
fluorine; in mathematics, for 
function; in physics, for farad. In 
education, it is a grade meaning 
failure. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the F 
entry. Students who would shun 
failing grades are well-advised to 
avoid out-dated dictionaries, the 
kind put together many years ago. 
In a modern dictionary every entry 
is freshly defined — with clarity 
and directness —for the age in 
which we live. Such a dictionary is 
full of many surprising, illuminat- 
ing, and informative things. If 
you'd like to see a modern diction- 
ary at its best, ask any bookseller 
to show you “the experts’ diction- 


ary.” 





NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages * 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 


Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 























Among the Dangs contains nothing 
Although 
better and worse among its ten pieces, 


“promising.” there are 
it is all ripe, substantial, independent 
achievement. There is daring, but 
there isn’t an “experimental” phrase 
in this volume. There is no gim- 
mickry, no yearning after other peo- 


ple’s literary experiences or literary 
inventions, no toe-dipping in pook 
of sensibility, no poetical naive 
and no calculated off-beatism. There 
is only a steady and a long moral 
vision. Elliott has put literary exer. 
cise behind him. He is certain of what 
he knows, and his stories are luminous, 





Studies in 


The Pattern of Perfection. 
By Nancy Hale. 
Little, Brown. 248 pp. $4.00. 


Nancy HALE’s STORIES are studies 
in human dislocation. The superan- 
nuated flapper is perhaps her most 
Northerner 


typical character, the 


‘ 


transplanted to the “old South” a re- 
current figure. But while she has a 
fine touch for portraying specific 
social types and periods, her themes 
are essentially psychological and 
moral and have far greater univer- 
sality than the settings imply. 


The Miss 


Hale’s stories arises out of a con- 


irony underlying all 
cealed schism laid bare. In some of 
them, the split is between a woman’s 
intuitive realism and self-knowledge, 
and her need to romanticize and 
“edit” her own past and her relation- 
ships with her parents, husband and 
children. In others, the play-acting of 
a fatuously charming child-woman, 
or the tragicomic complicity of a 
timid woman in her own enslavement 
by dominating mothers and aunts is 
uncovered. (In Miss Hale’s cosmos 
the mother-daughter relationship is 
inherently corrupt; innocence and 
virtue are contained exclusively in 
the figures of small boys. Adult males 
are only dimly seen.) 

“Rich People” tells of a superficial, 
worldly but essentially naive woman 
and her influence over a “well- 
brought-up” Boston girl. During her 
adolescence, the girl was dazzled by 
the woman’s cult of glamor; later, 
she is confronted with startling evi- 


dence of the falsity of such a stand- 


ard. Yet, at the moment of discovery, 





Dislocation 
Reviewed by L. B. Edwards 


Associate Editor, 
“East Europe” 


she weeps for her own lost oppor. 
tunity for just such glamor, which 
was spoiled by her own timidity and 


a 4 
good sense. 


her mother’s resolute 
The irony here works in two direc. 
tions at once. 

Another story with multiple dimen- 
sions is set in a decaying summer 
resort, where a family of poor female 
relations is briefly occupying the 
Edwardian “cottage” of a deceased 
rich aunt before it is sold by the 
estate. The daughter, who has been 
reduced virtually to a servant by her 
mother and aunt, lives on a_ recur: 
rent fantasy—a dream of herself at 
the helm of one of the gliding sail: 
boats which she sees from the ter- 
race of the old house, Her “moment 
of truth,” devastating in its impli- 
cations, comes at a garden party 
(beautifully rendered in terms of 
color and movement, like an impres- 
sionist painting) when a presumably 
eligible man invites her to go sailing. 

Nancy Hale is unquestionably one 


of the best female satirists now 
writing in America. Hers is_ not 


the jugular jab of a Mary McCarthy; 
she is closer in tone to Katherine 
Mansfield. Pathos is never far from 
the surface in all her stories, nor 
is nostalgia and even anguish. Yet 
they rarely break through to sound 
a major note, held always at bay by 
the author’s control of her material 
and her clear dry style which allows 
no sentimentalism to obscure the 
bleak truth she has to tell. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


§. M. LEVITAS 


Reading the moving tributes to Sol Levitas 
(NL, January 16), I felt I must give expression 





to the strong resemblance between this great 
and good man and Mahatma Gandhi. As I and 
others who were close to Gandhi know, his 
public fame and the history of the great strug- 
ole he waged against Britain have served in 
lage measure to leave Gandhi’s beautiful 
personal character and qualities inadequately 
appreciated. 

What Sidney Hook and George N. Shuster 
have said about Levitas’ tolerance and personal 
charm is exactly what I would say about 
Gandhi, if | had such command of the English 
language. The creed of non-violence and truth 
was a creed that informed every little act of 
Gandhi in whatever context. From what your 
commentators say, it seems Sol Levitas was also 
of that quality. 


Madras, India C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


IRAN 


Having followed the Tranian situation quite 
closely, | found H. M. Lubchansky’s “Iran: 
Tradition and Slow Change” (NL, February 
20) exceptionally well-balanced and accurate. 
Perhaps he emphasizes tradition too greatly, as 
well as former Premier Mohammed Mossadegh’s 
following, but on the whole it is quite a sound 
background piece. 

I am also glad to see your use of art work. 
The sketches lent a nice touch and add _ high- 
lights to the pages. 1 hope to see more Middle 


East articles. The area deserves our urgent 
attention. 
Flushing, N.Y. R. D. Naty 


ALGERIA 


I read with great interest Philip Williams’ 
article, “Algeria In Focus” (NL, February 13), 
and I greatly appreciate the attempt by your 
magazine to give fair and adequate coverage to 
the Algerian problem. I would note, however, 
that some of the factual details are in effect 
“facts” only to the extent that they are the 
oficial French version of certain incidents (for 
example, the massacre at Melouza, the assassi- 
nation of certain French personalities) . 

Regarding the history of the Algerian nation- 
while it is true there was 
difference of opinion among Algerian nation- 
alists as to the best methods to achieve their 
aims, the armed uprising in 1954 took place 
because of the futility of all past efforts to 
ahieve these aims by peaceful, democratic 
means. The “stark alternative” Williams refers 
0 did exist, but it was a bitter alternative 


alist movement, 


imposed by the French repression. 
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Tue New LeEAper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


While Williams deals at length with the 
question of terrorism, I believe it would have 
contributed to the balance and objectivity of 
his study if he had devoted at least equal 
attention to the question of French repression 
—the extent of torture and other excesses, the 
internment camps, the “resettlement” of more 
than 2 million Algerians, the bombardment and 
“clean-up” of Algerian villages and other prac- 
tices which have made the war in Algeria a 
source of shame and a real menace to democracy 
in France itself. As to the actions by Algerian 
patriots, it should be recalled that every revo- 
lution or resistance movement—from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the French resistance during 
World War If — has dealt more harshly with 
its own collaborators and traitors than with the 
enemy itself. The French resistance, for ex- 
ample, killed more than 40,000 fellow French- 
men known to be collaborating with the 
Germans. 

Williams affirms that “the majority 
passively endures the exactions of both sides 
and longs for the return of peace.” The New 
York Herald Tribune, which can by no means 
be charged with excessive sympathy for the 
FLN, wrote in an editorial on December 12: 
“The theory that only a small group of dissid- 
ents and fanatics support the idea of Algerian 
independence and that most Moslems are in- 
different or hostile can hardly be sustained in 
the light of the bloody struggle in the Algiers 


streets...” The so-called passivity of the 
Algerian population was finally recognized for 
its true value — a myth created by the French 


administration whose credibility was enforced 
by the bayonets of the French army. As for the 
population’s desire for the return of peace, the 
FLN has always stressed its desire for a peace- 
ful and negotiated solution. Peace, yes, but a 
peace which brings with it a lasting settlement 
of the problem which originally caused the 
war in Algeria. 

In answer to Williams’ comment, “Today a 
state can be independent and yet remain within 
the French Community,” I would note that a 
State must first be independent and then decide 
freely what policies it will follow. 

With regard to the “guarantees” needed to 
prevent an exodus of the European population, 


the only sure “guarantees” are the 
ments worked out and mutually accepted by 


the Moslem and European population. This is 


arrange- 


the only “guarantee” which is enforceable. To 
say, as Williams does, that the French army 
must “remain in Algeria for a decade after the 
cease-fire,” is to endorse the idea of maintain- 
ing an army of occupation in a supposedly 
independent country and to eliminate all hope 
of peaceful coexistence between the European 
and Moslem populations. 

Finally, when Williams discusses the “gaul- 
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